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These are the pens and pencils that are going to the men and women in 
the Services overseas. Quantities available for civilians are very limited. 


You'll be proud of your new Sheaffer's pen and pencil... proud to be seen 
with these smartest of writing accessories—proud to own the finest! And justly 
so... because Sheaffer's look best, write best, are best! In the classroom or 
on the campus, you'll always be in good company with Sheaffer's! 


QUICK-DRYING SKRIP 


SKRIP, the modern writing fluid, successor to ink, makes all pens write better, last 
longer, stay out of the repair shop! And SKRIP dries so fast no blotter is necessary! In 
9 brilliant, True-Tone colors, SKRIP is ideal for every writing need. Permanent SKRIP for 
records which must be preserved— Washable SKRIP for general home and school use. 


SHEAFFER'S FINELINE LEADS 


Thin or thick, to fit any pencil, and with a grade for every writing need, Sheaffer's 
leads are stronger, longer-lasting, smoother-writing! Grit-free, developed especially 
for Sheaffer by the Jos. Dixon Crucible Company. Available in 5 different colors — 
black, blue, green, red and indelible. 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A., and Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





VALIANT "TRIUMPH" pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. Other sets, $3.95 to $150. Other 
pens, $2.75 to $100. Colors: Golden Brown, Marine Green, Carmine, Grey Pearl and Block. Federal 
excise toxes additional, 
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SHEAFFER'S 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE 
=NBC Complete Network, 3 P.M., E.W.T.; 2 P.M. C.W.T.; 
1 P.M. M.W.T.; 12 P.M. P.W.T, 
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SHE’S A ““WALLFLOWER” 


—because she doesn’t know how easy it is to 
make herself more appealing, more popular! 

Cleopatra was a homely woman! But she knew 
how to cultivate her basic charms -and so be 
came truly fascinating Every plain-looking 
Kirl can make herself attractive, more 
appealing, more popular she follows the 
simple rules in a book that already has helped 
many thousands of women find new joy tn 
life. Let Better Than Beauty’’ help you too! 


A complete 
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“Better Than Beauty’’ shows you how to improve 
yourself from heaa to toes! If you are short, you 
can make yourself appear taller. If vou are excess 
ively tall, you can make yourself appear shorter 
If you are stout, vou ce make yourself appear 
slimmer These are a few of the many 
CHARM BUILDING features in “Better Than 
Beauty."’ Don't worry about your hands, your skin 
your teeth. your clothes, your make-up, or any 
other charm-building problem ‘Better Than 
Beauty" shows you everything you need to know to 
make yourself more attractive-—at once 


GETS AMAZING RESULTS! 


Just a glance through ‘‘Better Than Beauty’? will give 
you new confidence 
sensible © economical and pleas 
of thousands of girts she 
followed " 
tie ther girl vou toe ' add new ay 
und zest to your He! 
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be sent to you for Free 
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to use infra-red rays 
for drying! 


’ 


THE “INSIDE-OUT” DRYING PROCESS NOW 
USED BY THOUSANDS OF MANUFACTURERS 


Invisible rays, with frequencies mil- 
lions of times greater than the highest 
frequency radio wave, now do the 
paint drying at the Ford Motor 
Company. 

In gleaming tunnels, the rays from 
infra-red lamps keep up a steady 
bombardment. Instead of heating the 
air, these rays work directly upon the 
material. They strike through to the 
metal, raising the temperature and 
drying the paint from the inside out. 

This system, 5 to 10 times faster 
than other methods. has helped speed 
work on such critical items as air- 
craft parts. 

Infra-red drying is one more of the 
many important developments pat- 


ented by Ford, and offered free to 
other companies. 

Today, thousands of manufacturers 
are using this process— for everything 
from making safety glass to baking 
bread and dehydrating fruits and 
vegetables. 

Here is just one more in a long 
series of famous Ford “‘firsts’”. New 
Ford-built cars and trucks will con- 
tinue to benefit from this kind of 
American ingenuity. For Mr. Ford 
has often said, “One thing we don’t 
believe in is standing still.” 

“THE FORD SHOW’’. Singing stars, orchestra and chorus. 


Every Sunday, complete NBC network. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 
1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A.M., P.W.T. 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 
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“But,” he mocked, “who will give out supplies?” 
PI 


Was Mercedes just ornamental? 
Chance puts the question to 
a much stiffer test than 


Don Tiburcio had planned 


ERCEDES yawned sleepily. For a few more minutes 
M she watched the tiny figure of her hostess, Donia Isabela, 
perched sideways on a brown mule, disappearing among 

the green-blue coffee trees that covered the hillside, then turned 
and walked aimlessly toward the patio. She yawned again. Ay 
Dios, she thought, what shall I do with such a long day? And 
tomorrow, too, for the senora Isabela will not return until late. 
From the blue-and-red hammock swung across one corner of 
the flower-filled patio Mercedes’ black eyes lazily examined the 
house. She could see along the shaded veranda and into most 
of the large dim rooms where the double doors stood open to 


The American Girl 


by CHRISTINE von HAGEN 


Illustrated by PIO JUNCO 


let in the soft tropical air. The red stone floors winkéd damply 
from their early morning scrubbing by Maria, the little house- 
maid, and a dull gleam shone from the blue tiles that lined 
the walls of the veranda. What a beautiful place it was—this 
Hacienda de Alvarez. Anyone would be proud to belong to 
it and to the important Alvarez family. A secret smile twinkled 
on her smooth, olive-tinted face. 

Mercedes yawned again and picked up a magazine. Critical- 
ly she examined the fashion pictures. Dresses for tennis—ball 
gowns—afternoon dresses—she flicked over them impatiently, 
Then at the double center page she stared entranced. . There 


5 








was a complete wedding outfit: a beauti- 
ful white gown with a flowing veil of lace 
—dresses in delicate pastels for the bride 
maids—even a sober gray dress for Mama. 
Mercedes laughed guiltily—and blushed. 
How silly she was to think of such things. 
Why Don Tiburcio, Ramén’s father, had 
not even spoken to Papa yet, she was sure 
of that. Although of course it had been 
understood for a long time—as long as 
she could remember—that someday she 
and Ramoén-—that the two families—well 
that was a long time off. She was only 
sixteen now and Papa did not wish her 
to marry for at least two years. 

The magazine slipped from her hand 
as she frowned, wondering. Why had 
she been invited to the Alvarez hacienda 
by Ramon’s parents when nothing was 
arranged? That was customary only after 
an engagement. And Ramon wasn't even 
here! It seemed strange to her, and even 
more strange the way Don _ Tiburcio 
watched her when he was at home, as if 
he were waiting for something. She was 
always quiet and respectful, as a young 
girl should be, but sometimes when she 
came into the sala after spending hours 
dressing and arranging her hair, he would 
sigh and shake his head. 


ERCEDES gave up the problem and 

dreamily watched the purple flow- 
ers of the bougainvillaea swaying in the 
breeze until her eyes began to close. She 
might as well take a nap—it would help 
pass part of the day. 

“Pardon me, senorita.” 

Mercedes jumped and her black eyes 
flew open. Nicolas, the overseer of the 
hacienda, stood near the hammock, his 
cane striking against his booted leg. 

“I am sorry to disturb your rest, seno- 
rita,” he said. 

Mercedes flushed uncomfortably and 
sat up with as much dignity as she could 
gather. Nicolas always seemed to mock 
her, no matter how respectful his smile 
might be, because she came from the city 
and knew nothing of life on a haceinda. 
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“Yes, what is it?” she answered shortly. 

“The senora Alvarez neglected to leave 
he keys to the storeroom with me. New 
workers have arrived to pick coffee and 
| must give them supplies.” He spoke as 
though to a very young child. 

Mercedes moved one hand toward the 
keys in the pocket of her dress, then drew 
it back. There was one thing she did 
know about the hacienda—Doja Isabela 
never gave her keys to anyone. 

“I will give out the supplies,” she said, 
and noticed the surprised look in his eyes. 


ERCEDES and Nicolas walked in 

silence out of the patio and down 
the hill to the storeroom near the coffee 
drying trays. She unlocked the wooden 
door and stepped first into the sun- 
warmed room where food and clothing 
were neatly stacked on shelves. Nicolas 
handed her a large book and flipping 
open the pages she saw, in Dona Isabela’s 
neat handwriting, the names of alli the 
workers, how much they had earned by 
picking coffee, and how much_ they 
bought from the commissary. She turned 
to a fresh page and began to write down 
the names of the new workers who were 
lined up in front of the counter, while 
Nicolas measured out flour, rice, and 
beans, always under her watchful eye to 
see that he did not give them short meas- 
ure. 

When the new workers had gone, 
carrying their supplies to their one-room 
bohios near the coffee trees, an old In- 
dian sidled up, twisting a tattered hat in 
his hands. 

“Senorita,” he whined ingratiatingly. 
“If you please, a pound of lard for poor 
old José Rodriguez.” 

Mercedes turned back the pages until 
she had found his name. 

“But you have used up all your earn- 
ings,” she said sternly. “And you have 
done no picking for a week.” 

“Yes, yes, senorita, but the senorita is 
so kind—she will give poor José a little 
lard just for once,” he begged. 











“José, it is bad for you to owe the haci- 
enda money. If you work more you will 
not be in debt,” she smiled reprovingly, 
“Come back this afternoon after you have 
picked some coftee.” 

When she looked up she saw _ that 
Nicolas was nodding in surprised agree 
ment. 

“That is right, senorita Mercedes. We 
try to discourage the workers from buy- 
ing more than they can earn.” 

Mercedes locked the door of the store- 
room and slipped the keys into her pocket 
with a pleasant feeling of satisfaction, 
She was glad that she had attended to 
the books herself for Dona Isabela. One 
could not be too careful about such im. 
portant accounts. 

She was surprised to find the morning 
already half-gone as she sauntered up 
the hill toward the trout stream. It would 
be cool there and she could rest until 
lunch. 

“Senorita— senorita — please — senorita!” 
Rosa’s voice carried shrilly through the 
soft air. Mercedes began to hurry and 
entered the house out of breath. She 
stopped short when she saw a group of 
Indian women dressed in their best black 
skirts and white shawls, each one carry- 
ing a fat brown baby. 






ENORITA, a terrible thing has hap- 
pened,” wailed Rosa, her brown 
hands waving in her excitement. “These 
women have come all the way from their 
homes for the ‘instructions.’ ” 

“Well?” Mercedes tossed back her dark 
hair and looked toward the women, whose 
faces were patient but disappointed. 

“But Dojia Isabela is not here!” 

“Then I must take her place,” answered 
the girl, impatient with Rosa’s caterwaul- 
ing over every minor crisis that arose. 


Mercedes stopped short when she saw the 
waiting group of Indian women dressed 
Had she 
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“Oh, seforita—you cannot—vou do not 
know.” Rosa’s voice rose higher and 
higher as her distress increased. 

“Hush, you are frightening the babies,” 
Mercedes said firmly. “Now, be more 
calm. If these women have come a long 
way we must help them.” 

The Indian women smiled and nodded 
to one another. The senorita would help. 

But Rosa almost collapsed. She threw 
her white apron over her crimson face 
as she gasped, “Senorita—it is the monthly 
instruction on how to care for babies. 
This time Dona Isabela was to show how 
to bathe and dress a new baby.” With 
that, Rosa, overcome by this indelicacy 
in front of a young girl, rushed off to the 
kitchen. 

Mercedes gasped too. Had she really 
promised to teach these grown women 
how to care for their babies? She glanced 
at their faces. It was true. They were 
waiting for her to begin. 


\LLING Maria and Rosa, Mercedes 

4 had them bring a basin, clay jars of 
hot and cold water, soap, towels, and a 
table out on the sunlit veranda. Taking 
a deep breath she rolled up the sleeves 
of her starched dress and tied a fresh 
apron around her slim waist. Now if she 
could just remember how her sister 
Dolores had directed the bathing of her 
baby! 

Mercedes held out her arms to the 
woman nearest her. For a second the In- 
dian hesitated, then gave up her child. a 
plump little girl, to the young seforita. 
But she watched anxiously and Mercedes 
heard a gasp as she unwrapped the swad- 
dling clothes and laid the baby on a towel. 

“They are afraid the baby’s arms and 
legs will fall off if it is not wrapped 
tightly,” explained the little maid, Maria, 
with a superior giggle. 

Mercedes looked at the intent, worried 
faces of the Indian women. Poor things, 
she thought, how little they know, and 
how anxious they are to learn. 

Slowly she went through the steps of 
the bath: soaping, rinsing—there was a 
shocked whisper from the mothers when 
she dipped the baby into the tub of 
water—drying, and dressing in the little 
clothes Dona Isabela had had ready. At 
last she handed the child back to its 
mother, clean and swect, cooing with con- 
tentment. 

Mercedes was as limp as the washcloth 
she held in her hand when it was over. 
Wearily she rubbed the back of her arm 
across her forehead as the last of the In- 
dian mothers, bowing and smiling grate- 
fully, padded out of the house. So this 
Was a quiet day in the country! 

Rosa appeared, still shaking her head 
over the unseemly “instructions.” 

“Almuerzo, senorita,” she said, “your 
lunch is ready.” 

“Good. I am_ starving,” Mercedes 
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answered, suddenly feeling lighthearted. 
Why she was really being the duena, the 
mistress of the hacienda, today. And do- 
ing very well, too, she thought smugly. 

Mercedes had eaten only a few mouth- 
fuls when Nicolis came in, looking wor- 
ried. 

Good heavens, wondered the 
doesn’t Donia Isabela even 
for lunch? 

“What now, Nicolas?” 

“It is the arrieros, senorita. 
brought supplies. 
paid,” he said. 

“But I have no money. They will have 
to wait until Dona Isabela returns.” 

“I have explained that,” the overseer 
answered, “but they say we are trying to 
cheat them. They will give the hacienda 


girl, 
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COMING NEXT MONTH 


Ann Morehouse is a girl bubbling 
over with big ideas—ideas that 
sometimes land her in hot water, 
especially when they clash with 
those of Dorie West, undisputed 
leader of the Junior Class until Ann 
came to Glenville High.—Don’t miss 
the polite battle these two wage in 
GLORY IN THE DARK, Chesley Kah- 
mann‘s two-part story beginning in 


the October issue. 


a bad name in the town if they return 
angry. I do not know what to do.” 

Mercedes tried to hide her smile. The 
overseer was not so scornful of her now. 
She called to Maria to bring paper and 
pen. 

“Here,” she said handing a slip of paper 
to Nicolas. “I have written a promise of 
pavment from the Hacienda de Alvarez 
signed by me. Tell them it will be hon- 
ored by Don Tiburcio in the capital when 
they return—if their charges are correct.” 

Now what else can happen, Mercedes 
thought? She did not have long to wait. 
She had just turned back to her lunch 
when there was a sudden commotion in 
the courtvard in front of the house. A 
horse was ridden hard and then pulled 
suddenly to a stop. An excited voice 
called: 

“Nicolas, Nicolas—inform Dona Isabela 
that Don Tiburcio is on his way with a 
large party of men. He has ordered a 
great dinner—a banquet—to be prepared.” 

“Dona Isabela is not here!” Nicolas 
cried. 

“Not here? She must be here. Don 
Tiburcio has sent orders. He is bringing 
with him His Excellency, the Governor!” 





Mercedes ran into the sala and leaned 
out of the narrow window. There was 
Pedro, still mounted on his horse, talking 
excitedly to Nicolas. 

“The Governor himself,” he repeated. 

“Caramba!”* Nicolas shouted. “What 
has happened? Don Tiburcio himself ar- 
ranged that Dona Isabela was to leave 
the hacienda—to test the young seforita,” 
he added, nodding his head toward the 
house. “She—you know—it is expected 
that someday she and Don Ramon will—” 

“Yes, yes. I know all that, but what are 
we to do now? Don Tiburcio has ordered 
a banquet. Who is to attend to it?” 

Mercedes drew back from the window 
and sat down in one of the large leather- 
covered chairs. Her mind danced like a 
will-o’-the-wisp. What did Nicolas mean 
that Don Tiburcio, Ramoén’s father, had 
meant to test her? She thought back to 
the times that he had watched her seri- 
ously as she idled in the sala, leafing 
through a magazine or running her fingers 
over the piano keys. Then she thought 
of today. Of the work that had arisen 
work and supervision that only the mis- 
tress of the house could perform. So 
that was it—Don Tiburcio had been afraid 
that she would not be able to direct such 
a household if some day she became its 
duena. Well—Mercedes tossed her head 
—he had been mistaken, the house was 
running smoothly, the work of the haci- 
enda went on without interruption. 


fp girl sat up with a jerk, her feet 
hitting the tile floor with a light tap. 
She had almost forgotten: the test was not 
over yet, the Governor was coming! Then 
she began to laugh softly. The tables 
were turned. This was no test. Obvious 
ly Don Tiburcio had forgotten all about 
his arrangements and now he expected 
his capable wife to await him and _ his 
friends. What a shock he would get 
when he saw only Mercedes. 

She sprang into action. 

“Nicolas — Pedro— Maria—Rosa—” she 
called. 

Nicolas burst into the house, his mouth 
open to tell the news. Mercedes stopped 
him. 

“T know everything,” she said. 

“But this was not planned—the Gover 
nor’s visit was not expected,” the over- 
seer moaned. 

“No matter now. We have work to do. 
Maria—run to the houses. 
Bring back all the women you can find. 
Prepare the bedrooms. When you are 
ready I shall bring fresh linen. Hurry 
now.” 

Maria ran off as though pursued by 
demons. 

“Nikolas, kill a turkey and a chicken— 
no, two chickens—pluck them and bring 
them to the kitchen.” The overseer was 
so happy that someone else had taken 
charge that he (Continued on page 15) 
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Introducing Jenny Jamison, 
a girl with printer's ink 
in her veins, and a burning 


ambition for a by-line 


Walter said, “Have it your own way, Letitia,” 
and then I cried right in front of them all 


Bel 


DEAR NAVAL PHOTOGRAPHER First Class Brother Bob: 
Your kid sister has finally done it! 
by Now that Cedarville’s star photographer is temporarily devoting his all to 
c the United States Navy, the other Jamison offspring has wangled herself a job 
BEA CH A LM E geN on the “Journal.” 

Oh. Bob, I'm so excited. I begin tomorrow. Mr. Walters was hard to 
convince. 

“Yes, my dear, I know,” he growled in his best managing editor manner. 
“But after all, you're not quite seventeen. In a year or so we ll find a place for 
you here.” 

I'm not sure what finally convinced him. Maybe it was my baby-blue eyes, 
maybe he just got sick of my bothering him. But [ suspect it’s because I hap- 
pen to be the sister of a swell guy who's now somewhere in the South Pacific. 

Anyhow, from now on you'll be receiving letters from the Cedarville “Jour- 
nal’s” chief clipper-outer and filer-awayer. In other words, I’ve been given 

complete charge of the morgue! (Isn’t that a depressing name? Mom actually 
Ilustrated by HENRY KERR ae 0 
paled until I explained that “morgue” was only newspaper talk for record files.) 

But I’m not despairing. Give me ten years or so and I may work myself up 
to the point of taking the obituaries from the undertakers. 
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| know the Navy needs you, Bob, but 
now that Walters has given in after so 
many months of pestering, | wish you 
could take me by the hand tomorrow 
and lead me up to the editorial room, 
the way you did on the first day I went 
to school. 

\fom and Pop, who won't admit it, 
but are proud of their youngest’s suc- 
cess in getting such a nice job for sum- 
mer vacation, send their best. Mom is 
writing you right now. 

Love and kisses, 
Jenny (of the morgue) 


Dear Brother—and fellow newspaperman: 

My seams are absolutely bursting, al- 
though I haven't eaten a single calorie 
too many. It’s pride that does it, my boy, 
pure and unadulterated pride. 

Imagine me with a desk of my own 
right in the editorial room. (Maybe a 
little off in the corner, but it IS the edi- 
torial room.) And hobnobbing right and 
left. with honest-to-goodness reporters. 
| wish it were one of those reporters who 
had moved out of town, instead of Willy 
Jones. Not that I don’t appreciate some- 
one’s having left, but if it were anyone 
but Willy, I might have gotten a chance 
to show what a mean lead I learned to 
write in Journalism III last term. 

| suppose you remember what Willy’s 
duties were, and mine are just about the 
sume, but you say you like me to write 
everything I possibly can, so here’s a de- 
tailed account of what I do each day. 

When I get to the office at nine o'clock 
Tom O’Connor is usually the only other 
person in the office and he has already 
sent in a slew of Associated Press stories. 
(I'm fascinated by the AP machines 
turning out stories from all over the 
world about events that are happening 
almost the very second you see news of 
them coming over the wire.) 


OM inevitably greets me with “Hi, 

Dorothy Thompson!” which he thinks 
is a terrifically funny joke. Everyone 
(except me) thinks it’s awfully cute that 
| have aspirations to write. , 

Danny and Charley are out rounding 
up stories and news, and Carl comes in 
at about the same time I do. Now Carl's 
is the job I certainly would love. Taking 
stories that are called in over the phone 
ind rewriting them in terse, interesting, 
and to-the-point language would be just 
my meat. 

But strangely enough Mr. Walters 
prefers Carl, who it just so happens has 
been doing the rewrite for twelve years, 
so I sit down at my desk, which is always 
littered with cuts when I get there, and 
start filing. 

(And to think that a week ago, de- 
spite Journ. III, I didn’t know that a cut 
was a hunk of metal with a picture im- 
printed on it.) 
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What I actually do is put the old cuts 
back into the envelopes from which 
they've been taken. Then I clip the story 
that went with the cut. After that I type 
out new envelopes for the cuts about 
people who are appearing in the “Jour- 
nal” for the first time. I always paste a 
copy of the picture on the outside of the 
new envelope, and by the time the morn- 
ing’s over I'm pretty well covered with 
the ink that was sticking to the cuts and 
the paste that’s sticking to me. 

Somehow I never manage to look 
like Rosalind Russell, but then, maybe 
she can’t keep a morgue so well. 

And speaking of Rosalind Russell, I’m 
afraid I'm not going to be very fond of 
Letitia Littlejohn, our society reporter. 
(The transition really was there. I think 
Letitia’s the smoothest looking lady out- 
side of movieland’s newspaper offices.) 


QO" TO put it another way, I don’t 
think Letitia’s too fond of little 
Jenny. When she sails into the office at 
about ten o'clock, she doesn’t indulge in 
the “Hi, Dorothy Thompson” wisecrack. 
She just doesn’t indulge. I wonder if she 
resents another female in the office? But 
why she, with her honeyed pen and slick 
hair-do, should resent me, is a question. 
I really tried being nice—it’s just natural 
for me to be nice to anyone connected 
with this most marvelous of all jobs—but 
she certainly hasn’t reciprocated. 

Keep pitching, bro. Mom said she 
wrote all the latest gossip yesterday. 

JENNY. 

Dear Brother of My Heart: 

It’s been a whole week since last I took 


Right out there in the park = 

I asked an absolute stranger 4 

hundreds of personal questions ¢ 
ii 
- 
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up my pen. (O.K., so it’s a typewriter, 
but that didn’t sound so well.) 

Life goes on here just the same. The 
first glowing enthusiasm about working 
on the “Journal” has dimmed slightly. 
But there’s still a nice, steady lovelight 
burning in my heart. (Although Letitia, 
with nary a smile since I’ve been here, 
hasn’t added any fuel to the flame.) 

I really think newspaper work is that 
for which I shall strive henceforth. And 
no wisecracks about the morgue not be- 
ing exactly the sort of place in which to 
score scoops. Yesterday Carl let me write 
up a three-line birth announcement, and 
Mr. Walters never even suspected! 


R. WALTERS has_ been pretty 

pleased with me, all in all. When- 
ever he pokes his head outside the office 
and calls, “Jenny, have we anything on 
so-and-so?” I scurry like a rabbit to the 
“s” drawer and scurry some more into his 
room with the envelope he desired. It 
seems that Willy wasn’t so good at the 
scurrying end, and tended to file a little 
lopsidedly, too. 

So I'm upholding the honor of the 
Jamisons. 

One of these days I might even write 
a story! 

Pop wrote yesterday and .Mom says, 
“How are you?” 

From your ever hopeful and ever loving 

JENNY. 
Dear Brother Bob: 

Either I don’t write for a week, or I 
write every day. But two things prompt- 
ed this letter. For one, we received three 
long letters from (Continued on page 46) 
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by GRACE TURNER 


IGHT teen-age amateurs recently 

had the thrill of appearing on a 

special broadcast with a much- 
loved radio personality, Mr. District At- 
torney. It was a swell show and a demon- 
stration of what youth mobilized for in- 
teresting leisure-time activities can do. 

The young actors and actresses were 
members of one of the outstanding youth 
organizations in the country—the Youth 
Council of the Manhasset, Long Island, 
school district. They were also clients of 
the Council’s Talent Bureau which culti- 
vates the abilities of young Council mem- 
bers and finds opportunities for them to 
express publicly their flair for dramatics, 
oratory, painting, singing, dancing. 

This is just one of the varied projects 
of the youth-owned, youth-run Council. 
The teen-age administrators see to it 
that the program includes something to 
please every young temperament. There 
are civic enterprises for the 
minded; chess for the brainy lads; danc- 
ing for everybody; and a host of other 
specialties. The Council offers young 
Manhasseteers a full and happy leisure- 
time life. 

The Manhasset Council, which is the 
brain child of the local young people, 
has served as a pattern for other vouth 
councils in many U.S. villages, towns, 
and city neighborhoods. Any teen-ager, 
regardless of race, creed, or color, is eli- 
gible for membership; and more than 


serious- 
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four hundred young people, aged thirteen 
to eighteen, belong. And that means 
practically every teen-ager around. 

Two and a half years ago a good many 
young people in Manhasset were restless 
and drifting. Sometimes the current 
carried them in directions that got them 
into pretty serious scrapes. They real- 
ized this themselves. Right around home 
they saw young fellow-citizens getting 
into trouble and they thought they knew 
some of the reasons for these tragedies of 
their group. So when an adult forum 
was called in March, 1943 to consider the 
problem, Manhasset’s high school girls 
and boys held a meeting of their own in 
the local school. 

Realistically, they admitted that too 
many teen-agers break the law; destroy 
property; sometimes disregard the moral 
In part they blamed parents who 
do not set a good example or who over- 
indulge their children. 


code. 


UT also,” they protested, “we teen- 
agers have no. suitable gathering 
place. We get tired of entertaining at 
home. We don’t want to ‘cut up,’ but we 
don’t want always to be underfoot, either. 
One thing we need is our own recreation 
club, with a juke box for dancing, a milk 
bar and soft drinks for refreshments, and 
a good supply of games.” 
Their first step toward getting this was 
to win the cooperation of adults on the 
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There may be an idea for your 
community in this article which tells 


how a group of teen-agers went 


about organizing their talents 


Community Recreation Committee. And 
that move is an important tip for all 
young organizers to remember. Leading 
adult citizens can help you. Ask them 
to do'so—you need them. 


| pena up by the Recreation lead- 
ers, the boys and girls then can- 
vassed the local businessmen. They 
wanted a place free—four walls anda 
roof which they could call their own. By 
the time school opened in the fall of 1943, 
they had it—an empty store on_ the 
main street. They furnished and deco- 
rated it and called it the Juke Box. It 
was open afternoons and week-end eve- 
nings. At every meeting one volunteer 
adult and a teen-age cleanup committee 
of two were on duty to help make things 
pleasant and keep the place presentable. 
In short order, the Juke Box became the 
liveliest and most popular spot in town. 

But the Juke Box was only a starter- 
and not even a permanent one, as it 
turned out. Last January the Youth 
Council lost its clubroom in favor of a 
storekeeper who could pay the owner 
rent. And thereby hangs a second im- 
portant lesson for teen-age organizers. 
Plan to pay for the facilities you need, 
unless some ultra-public-spirited citizen 
will give them to you with the promise 
of long-term use. The Manhasset crowd 
are now on the prowl for a new place to 
hang their hats. 
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hope the community will help back it 
financially if necessary. 

Losing the clubroom temporarily has 
not slowed down the ambitious Youth 
Council. It made the members mad and 
kept them sputtering for a while. But 
long before that, they had expanded far 
beyond the original Juke Box doings. To- 
day they are an unbeatable organization. 
For the time being, they commandeer 
the school auditorium for general meet- 
ings or elections; find various places for 
other group activities. The Music Lov- 
ers, for example, have acquired patron- 
esses with big houses—and give Sunday 
afternoon concerts there. The camera 
addicts have interested a leading citizen 
with a fine photographic laboratory—he 
lets them use his quarters and throws in 
instruction, besides. Adults and juniors 
have grown to understand each other 
better in many ways. 

“We're proud of our teen-agers,” the 
adults say. “We -intend to back our 
Youth Council to the hilt.” 


j pn Council’s splendid success stems 
largely from the forty teen-agers who 
are the policy-making, program-planning 
Executive Board. They include the live- 
wire general officers of the Council, chair- 
men of the separate clubs and activities, 
and representatives of all) such youth 
groups as the Girl and Boy Scouts. 

And behind them stands the adult ad- 
visory committee. Here are 
nd leaders of the different clubs and 
iso such outstanding friends of youth 
as Jay Jostyn, who is Mr. District Attor- 
Frederic M. Thrasher, Protes- 
sor of Education and the Director of the 
Youth Workshop at New York University. 

Youth Council 
any dues but they do purchase a silver 


the coaches 


nev, and 


members do not pay 


@ The Betsy Ross scene from the hobby 


show put on by the Youth Council 


Photograph by Bob Murray 
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Life Magazine Photographer 
@ First organization meeting of the Man- 
hasset Youth Council on Halloween, 1943 


recognition pin—price seventy-eight cents. 
This pin is the badge that admits them 
to the Juke Box, Council elections and 
activities. Without it they are excluded; 
and the penalty for the abuse of Coun- 
cil privileges is to have the pin taken 
away by the teen-age Executive Board. 

“But we don’t have many disciplinary 
problems,” says the Council's president, 
eighteen-year-old) Barry) Morrell “Ow 
own Board makes the few rules we need 
and nobody wants to get in wrong and 
be stripped of privileges by his or hei 
own crowd.” 

The list of one year’s doings of the bob- 
by-soxers and mellow men who belong to 
the Council would star-stud a thick book. 
Here are a few examples: The Masquer 
aders, as members of the dramatic club 
call themselves, have crashed the Alvin 
Theater in New York. 
there in a musical number on a program 
with such stars as Jimmy Durante, Ted 


They appeared 






Lewis, and Ralph Bellamy, who were 
putting on a benefit performance for the 
Actors’ Equity Guild. They also make 
frequent appearances at U.S.O. shows, 
hospitals, and youth rallies. The Speak- 
ers’ Bureau likewise sends its members to 
take part in youth meetings in New York 
City and other New York localities. For 
both these groups and for talented in- 
dividuals, like the Council’s kid magician 
and its jive wizard, the Talent Bureau 
acts as a free booking agency. It dis- 
covers adult or youth programs that 
need good talent; and it is also ready 
to answer requests for talent that come 
in spontaneously to the Talent Bureau 
from outside groups. 


HE civic-minded youth committee 

on vandalism is equally active. It 
sponsors F.B.1. speakers and movies in 
the local and near-by schools. On the 
amusement side are the booming bridge, 
and rifle clubs. Camera Club 
members squint and click and produce 


sports, 


‘ top-notch photographs which make a 


fine teen-age exhibit in the community's 
annual Hobby Show. 

Especially interesting is the Music 
Lovers’ Club. It has a long waiting list, 
for Manhasset young people have discov- 
ered that it’s not silly to like classical mu- 
They've made classi- 
cal music respectable among teen-agers 
who used to hide the fact that they took 
music lessons or enjoyed listening to a 


sic as well as jive. 


fine orchestra. 

“The Youth Council is here to stay in 
the postwar world,” say its members. 
And the below-teen-age youngsters wait 
enviously for their thirteenth year when 
thev ll be eligible to join. Youth is on the 
map in Manhasset—and it means to stay 


there. 


@ Jay (Mr. District Attorney) 
and members of the council at a broadcast 


Jostyn 


Photograph by Harold Stein 








ELL, Becky,” Daddy said, “now 
\ \ that you have the War Effort well 

in hand, what are you going to 
turn to next?” 

Daddy is always teasing me about my 
war efforts. He reminds me ever so 
often about my Book Drive Party, on 
which the net result (except in trouble) 
fell so far short of what I had dreamed 
it would be. He also refers frequently 
to various other activities of mine, such 
as seeing that our school, Allen High, 
had the right kind of a flag to fly at this 
Critical Period. I don’t mind Daddy’s 
teasing me. I know he’s really rather 
proud of the things I do, even if some 
of them do turn out messes. 


’M LETTING up on the War Effort,” 

I told him. “It can just get along 
without me, for the present. I have a 
little something I want to do for Becky 
Linton.” 

And so I had. 

It was like this. Each year at Allen 
High they have what is called the Barclay 
Award. It’s given to the student who can 
write the best theme. That award is 
pretty much of something. The winner 
gets her picture in the paper, and a re- 
perter comes out from the “Herald” to 
interview her, and there is a special pro- 
gram at school with the lucky girl on the 
stage where the award is made. Every- 
one makes a fuss over it because the 
Barclays, who established the fund that 
makes it possible, practically founded 
the town singlehanded. Old Mrs. Bar- 
clay comes out herself, sometimes, to 
present the award in person, and when 
she does, nobody breathes a decent 
breath as long as she is in the building, 
for fear some detail won't work out just 
perfectly. Last year I was made one of 
a committee of three to see that Baby 
Geisler did not eat peanuts while the 
program was in progress. It would have 
been just like the old lady to have 
stopped the whole business and glared 
at him when the peanut hulls began to 
crunch. 

It was while I was sitting there next 
to him, feeling so much the responsi- 
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Becky Linton measured up with the gang as a good 
sport. This story about Becky proves that sportsman- 
ship sometimes adds up to more than just losing well 


bility I had in making the whole thing 
come out right, that I made up my mind 
I was going to try for it, come another 
year. I got goose pimples all over me, 
watching Hedda Watkins come to the 
front of the stage and have the medal 
pinned on her. I felt deep down in me 
that I could do it, for I love to write, al- 
though Daddy says he doesn’t see how 
I ever stop talking long enough to get 
my thoughts on paper. 

I did not tell anyone at first about my 
decision. I kept it in the back of my 
mind, and every once in a while I would 
bring it out and think about it, and it 
made me feel very warm and pleasant 
inside. About a week before the time 
for the contest, I confided in Jeanie Mac- 
Intosh. Jeanie is my best friend, and en- 
titled to know everything about me. 
Well, practically everything. 

“Jeanie,” I said, with the solemnity 
befitting the occasion, “I am going to 
try for the Barclay Award.” 


Jeanie is the practical type. She is our 


On the way over to Abbie’s 
I thought of a swell plan 
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by LOULA GRACE ERDMAN 


class treasurer and can tell, without bat- 
ting an eyelash, what our balance is at 
any given moment. She would never 
think of writing anything unless it would 
be neat columns of figures. 

“Everyone to his own notion,” Jeanie 
said calmly, as if I had said I was going 
to the drugstore for a coke. “You'll have 
plenty of competition. I heard somebody 
say half the kids in school were trying 
out for it.” 

I was going to ask her for more de- 
tails, but about that time Abbie Ken- 
dricks came by. We both spoke to her, 
and by the time she had gone on | 
forgot to ask any more. 


BBIE was our Earnest Soul. It stuck 
out all over her, like measles. No- 
body knew much about her, except that 
she lived with some cousins who are old 
as the hills. They were pretty strict with 
her—she had to bring home the best of 
grades, or they wouldn’t let her have her 
allowance. Though why they had any 
right to keep it from her, I can’t say, 
for her father, who is a major, sent it to 
her with no strings attached. But Abbie’s 
mother was dead, and those cousins took 
care of her, so I guess they thought that 
gave them a few extra privileges. They 
made her take music lessons, too. Most 
of the time when she wasn’t studying 
she was practicing. 

She wore the queerest looking clothes. 
They were good enough, but they were 
funny looking. Too old for her, and 
drab. I suppose the cousins picked them 
with their own girlhood in mind. Come 
to think of it, they did sort of remind 
me of the Civil War! And Abbie herself 
didn’t do much about them. She kept 
neat and clean, but her hair always had 
a resigned look, if you know what J 
mean. She was the kind of person wh« 





could be around you without your being 
aware that she was there at all. 
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Abbie’s hair was all loose 
and curly and for once 
she looked really pretty 


“Hello, Abbie,” Jeanie and I said to- 
gether. 

“Hello,” she said, sort of scared. She 
hesitated a minute, as if, maybe, she was 
stop and talk or 
Then she apparently changed her mind, 
and went on her way. 


going to something. 


“That dress,” I said. “Wasn't it 
awful?” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” Jeanie replied 


practically. “The material was good.” 

We fell to talking about Abbie and 
her clothes, and I forgot entirely about 
coming back to the Barclay Award. It 
was just as well, I reflected afterward. 
There is not much inspiration for writ- 
ing to be gained from talking with 
Jeanie. I say this reluctantly, for I am 
deeply attached to her. 

Abbie might have 
right, in her books, but she was pretty 
dumb in other things. That very after- 
noon when she met us she was on het 
way to the library. She got her book, 
and started home reading it as she walked 
along. An unimportant thing like a slick 
place on the walk would escape her 
notice entirely. Down she went in a 
heap with her foot twisted under her. 

It was a pretty bad sprain. There she 
was, flat on her back, worrying her head 
off about. her schoolwork, for the doctor 
said no school for a week, positively. 
Miss Lankford, our history 
called me to her desk the next day when 
the news reached school. “I wonder if 
vou'd mind taking these assignments to 
Abbie,” she said, holding out a 
sheaf of papers and some books besides. 
“She hates so to get behind in her work. 
The doctor says she can work on these 
at home during the next few days.” 


been smart, all 


teacher, 


poor 
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1 minded very much indeed. ‘Th 
Crowd was going to Sam's 
Place after school, and I had already said 
1 would go with them. But before I 
could tell her so, she had piled the things 
in my arms. And what was I to do then? 
Stamp my foot and scream I wouldn't 


-) 
a 
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meet at 


On the way over to Abbie’s, I thought 
of a plan. Id just ring the bell and hand 
the bunch of papers and books to the 
cousin who came in response. Then Id 
be on my happy way, not more than 
fifteen minutes late for the fun. But it 
seemed as if Fate was against me, Abbie’s 
room leoked out on the street. 1 could 
see her face through the window, and 
the way it looked, just seeing that some 
one was well, | 
couldn't have gone off without at least 
saying hello to her. So I followed the 
cousin resignedly into Abbie’s room. 

“Oh,” she cried shyly, the pleased pink 
flooding her thin cheeks, “oh, it was so 
good of you to come! Cousin Hetty, this 
is one of the girls at school, Becky Lin- 
ton.” 

I had a hunch that it was the first 
time she’d ever had a girl come to see 
her. Even Cousin Hetty seemed pleased 
in her pallid way. She muttered some- 


coming to see her 


IMustrated by PAUL SHIVELY 


thing about “leaving you girls together,” 
and scuttled off. 

I wasn’t sorry to see her go. I don't 
know which was the most—excuse me, | 
mean more—gloomy, the cousin, or the 
Both were drab-colored and de- 
jected. Either would have sent me into 
nervous jitters in five minutes. And poor 
Abbie had to stay there all the time! 

I took a dun-colored chair by Abbie’s 
bed and asked her how she felt. She 
said she felt fine, all but the ankle. She 
honestly looked better than | had ever 
seen her. Her hair was hanging loose on 
the pillow—I saw it had a natural wave to 
it that would be pretty snazzy if she 
washed it right and did it up on pins. 
My fingers fairly itched to get at it. 
Goodness knows what I couldn’t do to 
it with a chance and a few bobby pins. 
Her face had brightened up at my com- 
ing, so that really she didn’t look half bad. 

Of course she wanted to know about 
school. and how much she was missing. 
1 told her everything was going fine, 
and she could make up her work easily. 
And I added, on second thought, that 
we all missed her. (Continued on page 27) 


room. 
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HE beginning of school is something like the first of Janu- 
ary. It’s a wonderful time for good resolutions. 

Summer vacation is almost over—those long, lovely days 
when your time is more or less your own. And isn’t it odd 
that very often the more time you have the less you’re apt to 
do? I shouldn’t be at all surprised if you told me that you’ve 
been skimping a little on your grooming. 

Take a quick look. How’s the shine in your hair? Are all ten 
fingernails intact? ‘Is your skin absolutely spotless? Is your 
figure suffering from a slight case of the slumps? All right, if 
you're satisfied you don’t have to read any farther. Otherwise, 
I have a suggestion for you. 

If you want to look well today, tomorrow, next week, and 
next year, you must get the good grooming habit. There’s no 
abracadabra about it. The only trick is: keep plugging away 
day after day, and the work gets easier and the results better. 

In other words, if you file a broken nail before it gets caught 
on something and tears deeper, you'll shorten the time it 
takes to grow a perfect nail again. If you scrub your face every 
day there’s less chance that you'll be called upon to spend pre- 
cious time getting rid of blackheads and spots. If you shampoo 
your hair regularly and brush, brush, brush, your hair arrange- 
ment will require much less fussing over. 

I wish you'd try something. Read over the basic list at the 
right. Then take a piece of paper and make yourself a weekly 
grooming calendar with space enough under each day’s heading 
for the daily jobs. Decide which days are more convenient for 
your Every Weeks—manicure and shampoo—and schedule them. 
At the bottom of the calendar list As Necessaries and Every 
Minute. Perhaps you might do these in red ink! 

The next step is to put this calendar in a place that will be 
sure to catch your eye. You might stick it in your mirror. If 
you have in your room a bulletin board for clippings and such, 
that might be a good spot. Choose the place that has the great- 
est visibility. 

Now get yourself in the habit of looking at the calendar every 
morning and evening. And the final chore is to make yourself 
keep to the schedule. This takes a little will power at first but 
the habit will grow on you. 

Here are a few efficiency tips for you: one secret of a success- 
ful shampoo is doing it twice. Lather, scrub, rinse; then do it all 
again. You'll be surprised how much better your hair will 


Illustrated by CLARE MeCANNA 
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HAIR: 


FACE: 


Every week: shampoo 

Every morning: brush and comb 
arrange carefully 

Every evening: brush some more 

As necessary: roll up ends of hair 
make pin curls 


Every morning: wash 

Every evening: remove any make-up 
wash again 

As necessary: use protective for sun, wind 
and cold 
apply drying lotion to occasional “spot” 


TEETH: Every morning: brush carefully 


Every evening: do the same 


HANDS: Every week: give yourself a manicure 


Before meals: wash and dry carefully 
Before and after toilet: wash again 
After washing: push back cuticle 

use hand lotion 
As necessary: patch polish 

file broken nails 

remove stains 


OVER ALL: Every night: get a good night’s rest 







Every day: take bath 

eat three well-balanced meals 

drink at least eight glasses of water 

get some outdoor exercise 
Every minute: stand tall 

sit straight 
walk correctly 
As necessary: use 

deodorant 








by HAZEL 
RAWSON CADES 





September, 19 














































































look after a_ stiff brushing every day. 

When you brush your hair, have you ever 
tried tipping your head over? It’s easier to 
get at all the hair this way and it encourages 
you to brush from underneath as well as 
over the top. 

After you’ve washed your face with warm 
water and soap, try rinsing off with warm 
water and then splashing on a little cold 
water. It will help keep your cheeks rosy. 

If you have cuticle trouble take a few 
seconds after you wash your hands to push 
back the cuticle gently with the towel. It 
will encourage nicely shaped nails. When 
you do your manicure be sure to soak your 
lingertips and use oil or cream on the cuticle 
before you start pushing with the orange 


vind stick. Be very careful always when you work 
around the base of the nail. Don’t dig and 
spot” push hard; you are apt to bruise the nail and 


“stunt its growth.” 

If you're tired of thinking about  pos- 
ture, think of it in different terms, such as 
‘standing tall,” “sitting well back in your 
chair,” and “walking on your toes.” They 


S all add up to a better looking you. 
y 
Duena for a Day 
(Continued from page 7) 
left without a word about the lowly task he 
had been given. 
“You, Pedro.” The brown-faced = man 

rest gulped and stared at the young city girl who 


had taken over as if she were the duena. 

“Pedro—go to the stream and catch some 
trout. And don’t bring them back here to be 
water cleaned by the women,” she warned. “Do 

it yourself.” 
“Rosa, run to the kitchen. Get the fire 
burning and heat the oven. Start some fresh 
bread dough. Tl be there in a minute.” 
A With the servants dispatched, Mercedes 

had a chance to think. It was all very well 
to kill a turkey and catch some fish but that 
did not make a banquet. 

With paper and pencil ready she thought 
of every banquet she had ever heard of. 
Fortunately she had always begged Mama 

/ to tell her about each dish, how it was served, 
what it looked like. She made a list, then, 
frowning, crossed off some things and added a 
others. In the city they had imported foods Once upon ad time oe 
but here the dishes must be concocted of in- | 
gredients grown on the hacienda. 


Paper in hand Mercedes hurried down the Once upon a time there were two But the owner of these kittens had 
veranda to the kitchen. Six women were kittens, named Pooky and Wumples. been wise. He took photographs — and 
vathered there, eagerly awaiting orders. Rosa But they didn’t stay kittens. In a they never changed a bit! 


had one pushing lighted wood into the great 


nia ein t tae @. ehis ents surprisingly short time, they became Moral:Take all the good pictures you 


kneaded bread dough with her strong brown small cats; and then not-so-small cats; can ... they'll be priceless in years to 
hands. and then — Well, Pooky became the come, 

; Quickly Mercedes named over the list of scrappiest resident in his neighbor- To make sure of good pictures, use 
foods. The women went willingly to work hood. And Wumples became a demure, hatin iin 


When the oven was hot the turkey, stuffed 


proud mother of still other kittens who 
with savory herbs, was popped inside and 


; compe It has a special quality called “lati- 
: in their time became small cats—and ‘ = Ding 
the bread set near its warmth to rise. Vege- —a tude.” Latitude means you can over- 
tables were gathered and cleaned, potatoes . . expose or underexpose within surpris- 
pecled, and fresh — beans — _ ingly wide limits, and (although the 
ground. There was almost more work than negative will be thinner or denser than 
the women could do, but Mercedes encour- : ‘ 
: normal) still get good prints from your 
aged them with a word and smile here and ‘ . 3 
negative. Ansco, Binghamton, New 


ADES there and soon they were laughing and jok- —_ 2 
ing over their tasks. Nicolas and Pedro hung York. A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 


about the kitchen, ready at a second’s notice 
to carry water or bring wood. Every few 
(Continued on page 17) 


| ask for Ansco film-cameras 
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YOURE IN A CLASS 
BY YOURSELF 


(Or You Should Be) 


There’s such a thing as classroom etiquette . . . and if you 


want to be the lassie-most-likely-to-be-liked, you'd 


better put a polish on your P’s and Q’s 


ERE you are back at the book- 
H and-blackboard routine . . . the 

bell has just rung for the first 
class of the new term... your pencil 
is as sharp as a tack, your notebook fur- 
nished with a fresh new filler . and 
from here on in it’s strictly up to you. 
The way you play your hand now can 
make you the most popular girl in Ad- 
vanced Algebra—or is it English His- 
tory? It can also turn you into the little 
pest who shouldn’t be there. 

Actually, this whole thing boils down 
to a matter of good or bad manners. And 
a simple definition of bad manners is that 
they're the ones which make you resent- 
ed. That’s just as true in the classroom 
as anywhere else. And don't think there 
isn’t opportunity in a one hour period for 
a gal to make herself quite cordially re- 
sented. 

There is, for instance, the Statue of 
Liberty Type. Every classroom has at 
least one. You know her—she’s the one 
who always has the answer—even before 


by MARY 


ae 
ALS 


Vases 





anyone’s asked a question. The teacher’s 
lecture isn’t three words old before her 
hand is waving belligerently in the air. 
She knows something and she wants the 
world to know she knows it. She’s never 
heard of knowledge for its own sake... 
for her money, if a thing’s worth know- 
ing it’s worth showing. Too bad her arm 
doesn’t freeze in that position . . . she'd 
make a beautiful statue! 

Then there’s the Yearn-While-You- 
Learn Type. She’s in love, with a capital 
L... and that doesn’t stand for learning. 
The only reason she comes to class at all 
is because Bob is going to be there... 
or half there. Girls, as far as she’s con- 
cerned, are only troublesome characters 
who are likely to take the seat next to his 
before she gets there. Lessons are just 
an annoying interruption to her cooing 
conversation with a slightly embarrassed 
Bob. It’s lucky she doesn’t want to talk 
to anyone else because, frankly, she’s 
slightly submarginal and inclined to be 
the worst kind of a bore. 


PARKER 





illustrated by HARRY RUNNETTE 
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Next on the list of undesirable people is 
the Mail-Must-Go-Through Type. Her 
deathless prose . . . and witty sketches of the 
teacher, her classmates and other artistic 
subjects . . . must be delivered halfway 
across the room. And if authorities catch on 
to this note-passing somewhere in mid-aisle, 
it ll probably be you, not the literary genius, 
who stays after class to write eram-eras-erat 
. hundred times on the blackboard. If she 
only devoted her talents to the weekly 
theme instead, she might get to be class 
valedictorian. 

And how about the Let-Jill-Do-It Kind? 
She has plenty of time to talk about last 
night’s sorority meeting, and what the foot- 
ball captain said to her at the sophomore 
prom... but no time to do her own home- 
work. So naturally she'll have to copy yours. 
You don’t mind, do you? And if the teacher 
happens to give her a better mark just be- 
cause he read her paper first, well, that’s 
really very funny. A scream. Oh, and inci- 
dentally, have you got an extra sheet of pa- 
per, because she forgot her notebook... And 
a pencil? Never mind if you do miss tomor- 
row’s assignment while you’re supplying her 
with equipment. You can copy it from her. 
xcept that she hasn’t got it. 

Then there’s the Local Lamarr. Everyone 
else comes to class in sweater-and-skirt stuff, 
but not she. She’s all dressed up, fit to thrill, 
and definitely on the prowl. She murmurs 
and gurgles at the boys . .. and that isn’t 
Plane Geometry she’s discussing. If she had 
another stroke of mascara on her lashes, she 
couldn’t open her eyes, and as it is, they’re 
only part-way open—because if she really 
knew what the score was she’d know that it 
pays to play along with the other lassies. If 
anything happens to her fatal fascination— 
and the boys might easily tire of that drool- 
school type—she'll be a little on the lonely 
side. 

Or may be it’s a question of the Girl 
Who'd Rather Be President than be right. 
She has a classful of acquaintances, but 
nobody dares to be her friend. The minute 
the ballots are counted, and she’s safely in- 
stalled as Editor of the Highschool Herald, 
her chummy charm goes back into moth 
balls. Her former pals become vassals to 
the Queen-For-A-Year. If she only realized 
the year will come to an end, she might be 
a little more interested in friendships that 
won't! 

Uh... we haven't been talking about you 
behind your back, have we? That couldn’t 
have been you, posing for our class-character 
sketches? No, of course not, You're the 
Lassie Most Likely To Be Liked! 


Duena for a Day 
(Continued from page 15 


minutes Nicolas would murmur thankfully: 

“Oh, senorita, what would we do without 
you? The Governor coming. The Governor 
himself!” and he would shake his head in 
utter bewilderment. 

When things were going well in the 
kitchen, Mercedes moved on to the linen 
closet. Here she unlocked the heavy wood- 
en chest and filled Maria’s arms with smooth 
linen sheets bordered with heavy embroi- 
dery. In the bedrooms Maria’s helpers had 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Are you in the know ¢ 





How to brighten those blinkers? 
( Read the funny papers 
0 Mooch Mom’s mascara 
0 Quick, Watson—the eye pads 


Dreary-eyed ? When you want to be starry- 
eyed? Rest your lids beneath a pair of moist 


eye pads. Their soothing liquid eases the- 


ache — brings back the twinkle to tired 
optics. Comfort and “‘sparkle’’ are first 
cousins. That’s why, on certain days, so 
many bright young chicks insist on Kotex 
sanitary napkins. Kotex has dependable soft- 
ness. Unlike pads that just “‘feel” soft at 
first touch, Kotex is made to stay soft while 
wearing. Free from bunching, roping, you're 
more comfortable with Kotex. 









If you loathe setting-up exercises, try— 


(1 The Lazy Mae routine 
0 A starvation diet 
0 A new girdle 


If you would shirk-the-workout—try the 
5-minute Lazy Mae routine. It means 
setting-up without getting up! Prone in 
bed, stretch for your tootsies ten times. 
Bicycle your legs two minutes, then pull 
them back till toes contact bed headboard. 
Keeping trim props up your poise. On 
problem days, let Kotex bolster your con- 
fidence—for those patented, flat tapered 
ends don’t show revealing outlines. And 
you'll thank that special safety center for 
the safety plus that Kotex gives. 


Which proverb applies here? 


0 All that glitters is not gold 
0 Handsome is as handsome does 
(0 Beauty is only skin deep 


Okay ... suddenly your face 
needs a retread. But why make 


it a public project? It’s bad 











A DEODORANT 
in every Kotex napkin 
at no extra cost 





manners. What’s more, it de- 
glamourizes a gal. “Handsome is 
as handsome does”’—so do your 
patchwork in the powder room, 
And remember, loveliness is lost 
without daintiness, especially on 
“those” days. Choose Kotex. 
Yes, Kotex contains a deo- 
dorant. Locked inside each 
Kotex, the deodorant can’t shake 
out, because it is processed right 
into each pad—not merely 
dusted on. You'll appreciate 
this new Kotex “extra” to help 
safeguard your charm. 


More women choose KOTEX’ 
than all other 
sanitary napkins put together 


*T. M. Rew. 1S, Pat. OF, 











Fashions Wanted 


Pixtey, Cauirornia: I have been taking 
THe AMERICAN Girt for four years and 
have enjoyed the stories very much. But I 
would like to make one suggestion. How 
about devoting some of the magazine to 
teen-age hair-does and dress fashions? 
JEANNE CARROLL 


Suggestion for Lucy Ellen 
Morenweap, Kentucky: I am thirteen years 
old and in the eighth grade at Breckenridge 
Training School of Morehead State Teachers 
College. 

I have been a Girl Scout since I was in 
the fifth grade. I really do enjoy THe 
AMERICAN Girt. One of the Eagle Boy 
Scouts of our town gave me a subscription 
for my Christmas present. I enjoy every col- 
umn in it. It is a wonderful magazine. 

The story I like best is For the Land’s 
Sake. I think Lucy Ellen is a lovely charac- 
ter and when she marries Harry I think 
that she would make an excellent Girl 
Scout leader. 

Betty LANE 


Letter from Africa 


Conco Beuce, Arrica: I am writing this to 
thank my old troop in Connecticut for THE 
AMERICAN Gint. I have been taking it 
for a year, and like it very much. 

I am a member of a Girl Scout troop in 
Congo. We are the only Scouts for miles 
around here. Our uniforms are just the same 
as American Girl Scouts. All of our things 
are the same. Our troop is about two years 
old, and there are fourteen Girl Scouts in all. 
There are some things that we cannot do 
out here that you can. Our meetings are 
different from yours, but just the same, we 
have fun. 

I am going to a school for missionary chil- 
dren. There are twenty-six of us here. The 
school starts with the fourth grade and goes 
through high school, and there are four 
teachers. 

Some of us live only a hundred miles from 
school, while others are five hundred. I am 
two hundred miles away. I see my home for 
about three months out of a year. 

That is about all I have to say for this 
time. The Girl Scouts of America in Congo 
say “Hello to their dear sister Scouts in 
America.” 

Bertua DeLanp 


Joint Request 
Montciairn, New Jersey: We are writing a 
letter together, in hopes that the Lucy Ellen 
Downing series may be continued. We 
would like to hear about Lucy Ellen’s mar- 
ried life, and we would also like to know 
more about Harry. 

We are both Girl Scouts, twelve and thir- 
teen years old. We are not in the same 
troop but are very good friends, and do 
many troop activities together. 

We have both been getting THe AMeEr- 
ICAN Grew for a long time and we would 
be overjoyed if you would answer our re- 
quest. 

DoNNA MAXWELL AND JEAN HyDE 


General Eisenhower 


Bay SHore, Lonc Istanp, New York: It 
was cloudy at ten a.m., June 19th, 1945, 
when I stood at Fourty-seventh Street and 
Fifth Avenue waiting to see General Eisen- 
hower pass. Across from me was New 
York City’s only full-blooded Indian _police- 
man. I was told that they call him Socco 
for short, because his real name is Chief 
Socco-Something-Or-Other which they can- 
not pronounce. 

All the windows in every building along 
Fifth Avenue were crowded, and the street 
crowds were enormous. At eleven o'clock a 
big Navy blimp flew by so low that it had to 
maneuver its way through the forest of tall 
buildings. Five minutes later a police car 
speeded down the Avenue, followed by a 
motorcycle policeman. Then came _ fifty 
mounted police, an N.B.C. sound truck, a 
band, and General Ike with Mayor La- 
Guardia, in a touring car. The mayor was 
seated, but the general stood smiling and 
waving to all. 

He was younger looking than I had antici- 
pated and more dashing. Everyone remarked 
how friendly and democratic he was. He 
had such a good, kind face. Everyone 
clapped and waved at him. He was just like 
a neighbor you're very fond of and who is 
delighted to greet you. 

He was followed by several large cars 
filled with soldiers of his group who flew 
over with him. They seemed to enjoy the 
crowds. They were followed by about twen- 
ty-five mounted police, and these were fol- 
lowed by trucks carrying cameramen and 
their machines. 

Maryorte Dawson 


Missing Jokes 


RicHMOND Hitt, New York: In my June 
issue I missed the Laugh and Grow Scout 
page. What happened to it? Please bring 
it back. 

Joan SETTER 


Australian Readers 


New Soutnw Wates, Austrauia: I have 
been receiving your magazine for three years 
from my aunt in Detroit. I find many ar- 
ticles quite educational. Every character is 
a favorite with me, but Lucy Ellen Downing 
is on top of the list. 

Your letter page is also very interesting. 
As the -war has brought our countries so 
close together, over here we girls always 
like to find out all we can about the youth 
of America. 

THE AMERICAN Gm is much _ prized 
by my friends at high school, and my copy 
has quite a circulation. They all join with 
me in acclaiming it the best girl’s magazine 
they have read. 

Betty TAYLOR 


Helpful Articles 


Repic, SourH Dakota: My sister renewed 
my subscription to THe AMERICAN Girt 
in June, and I certainly am delighted. I just 
got the July issue day before yesterday, and 
I have read almost everything. 

Lucy Ellen Downing is my favorite char- 
acter, and I hope there will be another serial 
about her or Pat. 

I think the articles such as You and Your 
Crowd, How to Manage Your Hair, How’s 
Your Conversation? You and Your Future, 
You and Your School, and Right Dress! are 
very helpful. I decided to wear my hair like 
the illustration on page twenty in the Sep- 
tember, 1944 issue. 

Maryorie ANNE HOLLISTER 


Beauty Tips 


OtyMp1a, WASHINGTON: I want to join all 
of the girls who read THE AMERICAN Gini 
in thanking you for publishing such a grand 
magazine. 

One thing which I believe would make 
me enjoy the magazine even more would be 
more beauty tips and more styling. For in- 
stance, articles on the care of the hair and 
most important, clothing. 

IRENE Camp 


if you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Stepping Out 


Having read this far in the Sep- 
tember issue, you've undoubtedly 
spotted some changes in your mag- 
azine. Lots of sparkling color to 
make the pages jump out at you is 
probably what hits you first, but 
there’s lots more to it than that. 

Teen-agers have acquired a va- 
riety of interests and responsibilities 
that would make a girl of grand- 
mother’s generation swoon. You're 
selt-reliant, independent, resource- 
ful. You like to have lots of fun 
but you're in dead earnest about 
the job of being a good citizen and 
a good neighbor. That’s nice going 
and from here on THE AMERICAN 
Girt hopes to keep at least one 
jump ahead of you in speeding up 
your program. 

Take this September issue as a 
starter. “Youth Is on the Map” is a 
sample of what you can expect on 
better ways to organize and pro- 
mote your fun. We've put a bright 
spotlight on smooth routines for 
achieving good looks, poise, and 
popularity—read “Make It a Date,” 
“Fashioned for Fall,” “You're in a 
Class by Yourself.” 

Keep turning the pages and 
you'll find behind-the-scenes news 
of radio . . . a picture story show- 
ing how your favorite records are 
made .. . a how-to-do-it piece on 
interior decorating . . . movies. . . 
a column describing new products 
and gadgets of special interest to 
teen-agers. 

Naturally we can’t cover every 
topic of vital interest to you in one 
issue, especially while paper is as 
scarce as nylon stockings. But keep 
your eye peeled for a stream of 
new features with accent on plenty 
of down-to-earth career material. 

THE AMERICAN GirRL is your 
magazine, so don’t be shy about 
making suggestions. We want to 
know what you like and what you 
don’t like in the magazine. 

This will give you an idea of just 
how seriously we take your letters. 
Egged on by the insistent clamor 
for more stories about the Down- 
ing sisters, we talked very persuas- 
ively to Frances Fitzpatrick Wright, 
the author, and here’s good news 
for you. In an early issue we will 
bring you the exciting story of Lucy 
Ellen’s wedding, as told by her sis- 
ter Pat. 

So keep on writing and we'll do 
our best to give vou what vou want 


—Tue Eprror. 
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Share exciting travel experiences of your school 
teams...See all the big games...Take part in 
thrilling performances between halves- You 
can, if you join the school band! With the 
band you'll go places, make friends, and be popu- 
lar...You'll get more fav out of living! 





FREE, COLORFUL NEW BOOK TELLS HOW 


This thrilling book- “Fun and Popularity 
Through Music’’— 1s pac ked with scores of 


ideas and examples showing how you can en- 
joy the advantages and opportunities which 
music training provides... How playing an 
instrument can help you through college ! 
Twenty-eight pages, profusely illustrated. Get 
your tree copy from your friendly Conn deal- 
er, or write direct to Conn. No obligation. 


C. G. CONN, LTD., ELKHART, IND. _ 





C. G. CONN, LTD., 953 CONN BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 


Send FREE Book—‘'Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 
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Emily Wilkens so disliked the 
clothes she wore as a teen-ager 
that she puts oomph in yours 


MILY,” said the art teacher, “you'd better give up. That 
E hand you've just drawn looks like a dog’s paw, and how 
youre ever going to be a dress designer I don’t know.” 

If Emily Wilkens had been just a routine type of girl, the 
chances are she would have given up then and there. Instead, 
she went into the cloakroom, wiped her eves, marched back to 
her seat, and began her picture all over again 

And, according to Emily, that’s the main reason she’s suc- 
cessful today. By all rights, we suppose, she ought to have 
been a flop as a dress designer, but instead she’s making a 
mint of money at it. 

If you haven't heard of her, it’s not because she hasn't had 
anv effect on vour voung life. Actually 27-vear-old Emily Wil 
kens, pug nose, red hair, and all, is the girl who put oomph into 
your clothes. Yes, yours. In 1944 she began designing dresses 
solely for girls from 13 to 17. Dresses that made a girl’s shoul- 
ders look straight and important, that showed off a girl's waist- 
line—when she never thought she had one, dresses that even 
were black—that dream color—but not-so black that a mother 
wouldn't approve. 

Emily’s first success, after she passed that art course at Pratt 
Institute of Design, came through designing clothes for chil- 
dren. She was a whale of a hit at it. She designed dresses 
for Jack Benny’s daughter, and for Joan Bennett’s children, and 
she did dozens of things for the Hollywood child star Ann 


Todd. But while she liked making children look lovely, she 
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One of America’s leading stylists, Emily 
Wilkens devotes all her talent to creating 


clothes solely for the teen-age girl 


by 


SOAN YOUNGER 


IGNo FOR YOU 


kept thinking about how, when she was 16, she hated, simply 
hated, the clothes her mother bought her. 

So—she decided to do something about dresses for young 
girls. She studied the teen-age figure and saw it was square up 
and down, and then she studied the dresses for teen-age girls 
and saw that they bunched in all the wrong places. She began 
on the square look, and watched it disappear with well-fitted 
shoulders, full, pretty skirts, and color contrasts. Then she took 
the bunches out of the wrong places and put space in the right 
places—so that, by golly, if you want to stop and play ball for 
a minute in your school dress, you won't rip the sleeve right out 
of it. Emily wasn't a Girl Scout in Hartford, Connecticut for 
nothing; she knows clothes for girls have to be clothes you can 
really get about in. 

Of course, Emily’s success wasn't something that happened 
overnight. As a girl of 13, she savs that she was never satisfied 
with any of her dresses until she’d put a new belt on them, or 
twisted a scarf just so around the neckline, or added a doodad 
somewhere. That was the beginning. Pretty soon, she was 
standing with her mouth full of pins, trying to fix up her 
mother’s dresses for herself in the hope that even as makeovers 
they'd work out better than the bunchy things she had. 

By the time she had graduated from high school, inher 
home town of Hartford, she knew that she didn’t want to 
to college, that she wanted to try a dress design school. 

She’s never regretted not going to college from the view 
point of her work—but she has for other reasons. There was a 
boy, she says, and well, it just didn’t work out when she didn’ 
go to college like the other girls. She says she missed a lot of 
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things that would be nice to know, too, 
and that if and when she has a daughter, 
she'll try to find her a college where she 
can get some college life and some ca- 
reer training too. 

She chose Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
New York, and she studied fashion illus- 
trating, because she liked to do her de- 
signing on paper. That year cost her 
family $1,000. She lived with another 
girl, and she enjoyed it, but she worked, 
and worked—so hard, she says, the other 
girls didn’t like her very well, because 
they thought she was trying to be teach- 
ers pet or something. But she said she 
just had to prove to her family that truly, 
cross her heart, and on her honor, she 
wanted to be a dress designer more than 
anything else in the world, and she had 
to prove to herself she could be. 

When she finished she got a job as a 
fashion illustrator—for even if the hands 
on her models still looked like a dog’s 
paws, her sketches were gay and attrac 
tive. She had one terrible fault. The 
dresses she drew always looked prettier 
than they really were. This made a lot of 
customers mad; soon it made the stores 
that used her drawings mad, and after a 
while it looked like Emily had_ better 
give up fashion illustrating and go home. 

But she didn’t. Instead, she took a 
vacation, and went to California with a 
girl who was driving that way. And, you 
might know, that was how Emily got to 
be a dress designer. Somebody asked, 
at a party in Hollywood, what she did. 
She said she drew dresses, but the wom- 
an didn’t know exactly what that meant, 
so Emily was introduced as a dress de- 





A dress in dark-toned velvet set off by 
a dazzling white underblouse for contrast. 
From Emily Wilkens’ new fall collection 





signer and the next thing she knew, she 
was asked to enter a competition to de- 
sign dresses for a new child star. 

After she won that, it was pretty 
smooth sailing. She made clothes for the 
Hollywood children and then she came 
back to New York and designed children’s 
clothes for a Fifth Avenue shop, and then, 
just when you might have thought Emily 
would relax, she decided to turn back to 
her old dream. She began making clothes 
for teen-age girls. 

And there’s that reason again, why 
Emily succeeded. She says that she be- 
lieves you only have to have one rule to 
learn to do what you want to do—“never 
get discouraged.” Even when things look 
their worst, she says, you can't lose, be- 
cause when you're working at something, 
you can't help learning something. 

She’s got other advice for would-be 
designers. She says that long before you 
start really studying, you can start play- 
ing around with clothes—and make each 
dress you get your very own by adding 





Good styling shows up in this combina- 
tion of blouse and skirt. Designed for 
teen-agers, it would be smart anywhere 


something special to it. Like a new belt, 
or tying your scarf a special way. You 
can “play” just by looking, too. Figure 
out what you think other girls ought to 
wear to bring out their best points. That 
girl with the long neck for instance 
she shouldn’t wear v-necked shirts. She 
ought to pin them closed, and tie a bright 
handkerchief so it tucks out under the 
shirt collar in front. 

Emily also suggests that you start a 
scrapbook, right now, using pictures of 
dresses you like. She says you'll be sur- 
prised to see (Continued on page 45) 
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TRYING 70 
DECIDE NOW 
WHAT YOU'LL 
WANT 70 BE? 


Then now is the time for you to get 
some inside advice on what would 
be the right career for you. 


Suppose you're thinking of a busi- 
ness office job, as a beginning. It's 
still the best opening wedge to the 
better jobs for women. Be smart, 
then. Before you complete your edu- 
cation, or make the plunge, read CA- 
REERS IN BUSINESS FOR WOMEN by 
Dorée Smedley and lLura Robinson, 
(Vocational Guidance Research ex- 
perts). 


Called “a veritable blueprint of 
the future for young women with a 
business career in mind,” this fasci- 
natingly written book turns the spot- 
light on and dissects every office job 
from file clerk to senior executive, 
Crammed with common sense and 
concrete advice, it will tell you: 

What beginners’ jobs there are, 
where to find them, goals they 
may lead to. Pitfalls to watch 
out for | about “poise, per 
sonality and appearance The 
key points to success in business 
Assets to cash in on Strategu 
spots to pick for advancement, if 
you make good so far. Immedi 
ite opportunities, fertile fields tor 


the tuture Concrete pictures of 


day-to-day lite im specific jobs 


Real life stories ot successful 
women 

Fully illustrated $2.75 

P.S.: Should other careers beckon 

you, then you'll find these titles 

equally important to your future— 

CAREERS IN RETAILING FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN—McFerran $2.50 

CIVIL SERVICE CAREERS FOR GIRLS 
—Carlisle & McFerran $2.00 

CAREERS FOR GIRLS IN SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING—Steele $2.50 

YOUR CAREER AS A FOOD SPECIAL- 
1ST—Smedley & Ginn $2.50 

CAREERS FOR WOMEN IN BANKING 
AND FINANCE—Campbell $2.75 

CAREERS IN COMMERCIAL ART— 
Biegeleisen $2.75 

YOUR CAREER IN MUSIC—Johnson 
$3.00 

MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS FOR GIRLS 
—Klinefelter $2.50 

SUCCESSFUL WOMEN: And How 
They Attained Success — Taves 
$2.50 

GIRLS WHO DiID—Ferris and Moore 
$2.00 


> 





At your Bookseller's or from 





}E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 





| Publisher, 300 4th Ave., N. Y. 10 








Speaking of 


MOVIES — 


by PRISCILLA A. SLADE 


Thirteen-year-old Elizabeth Taylor in a wistful close-up and 


in a scene from her latest picture, “Hold High the Torch” 





If 


artare 


Deanna 
in 


K EEP your eye on a new star that’s ris- 
ing in the movie sky. Her name 
Sharon MacManus, and though she is onls 
seven years old, she is making her fourth 
picture, “A Letter for Evie,” in which she is 
cast as a tough little girl. You will probably 
be seeing it soon 


Is 


charm. bracelet 


different 
* 
If you like Westerns, you'll get an extra 


thrill from knowing that Yvonne De Carlo 
will not have a double for her trick riding 


erine the Last, 
Charles Laughton 
about 


Durbin 


tble to get around pretty well. 
made 
sent to her by sery ice men from overseas 
Latest reports say there are coins from thirty 
countries on 
dently, Deanna’s new picture will be “Cath- 
* in which she co-stars with 


out 


This is 


a stage-struck girl and a great actor 
unlike anvthing she has ever done before 


found herself 
a foreign country, she'd still be 


the 





HO is it that collects miniature horses, gives an adoring de- 
votion to one live horse, speaks with a clear English accent, 


and, at the age of thirteen, has starred in five major pictures? It 
could be no other than Elizabeth Taylor, whose latest picture, 
“Hold High the Torch,” is soon to be released. 

Elizabeth lives in Beverly Hills, with her mother, father, and a 
brother who is three years older than she is. Born in London, she 
lived in England until she was seven, going to school, and spend- 
ing summer vacations in Kent where she learned to ride. When 
war threatened, her mother brought her to Pasadena to live. 

She was offered a part in “Lassie Come Home” when the pro- 
ducer was having trouble finding a girl with an English accent to 
play opposite Roddy McDowell. Proving herself a natural actress, 
Elizabeth was cast in “The White Cliffs of Dover,” “Jane Eyre,” 
and “National Velvet.” She felt so sorrowful at parting with “The 
Pi,” the beautiful horse she rode to victory in “National Velvet,” 
that the studio made her a present of him. 

Elizabeth receives fan mail from all over the world, but prefers 
to read letters from teen-agers like herself. She studies the same 
subjects in the studio school that all teen-agers do, and says her 
are art, spelling, and reading; she hates mathe- 
matics! She wears no make-up off screen, and goes to bed at nine 
o'clock, no fooling. Her greatest ambition? 


favorite subjects 


To be a great actress. 


Claude was taken to a zoo and allowed to 
pick out for himself the deer who is to be 
“The Yearling.” 

Leading adult réles in the picture will be 
played by Jacqueline White as Ma Baxter, 
and Gregory Peck as Pa Baxter. 


* 


If you happen to notice the mosquito 
scum on the swamp water in “Pride of the 
Marines,” a South Pacific war picture, re- 
member that it consists of globs of green, 


without 


She has a 
foreign 


ot 


coms 
Inci- 


bracelet 


a modern comedy 


scenes in “Frontier Gal.” She's using her re floating oil splotched with dashes of rice 
own horse, Little King, and will do all of powder. None of the actors had to endure a 
the stunts herself. Remember the book, “The Yearling,” by single nip from a mosquito! 
* Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings? It’s being filmed * 
now, and will introduce a new young star. 

Did you know that for a black-and-white His name is Claude Jarman, and_ there’s There's no stopping the processes of na- 
picture, black hair can be powdered so that quite a story about how he was found to ture, but Hollywood has a bagful of tricks 
it photographs grey, but that in Technicolor play the role of Jody. A talent scout, posing for circumventing them. For the filming of 
this doesn’t work? Ino color, black photo- as a school-building inspector, siamoil hun- “The Corn is Green,” twenty tons of real 
graphs through the powder and makes the dreds of schools in the U.S. While pre- grass sod were taken from a near-by meadow 





hair look blue. But when blond hair is pow- 
dered, the effect in Technicolor is a pertect 
grey. This led to some embarrassment for 
Abner Biberman, recently, when he bleached 
his hair so that it could be powdered for the 
part of an elderly Chinese philosopher 
Much to everybody's surprise, and his own 
chagrin, his hair turned a delicate shade of 
pink, and earned him the rather ridiculous 
nickname of “Pinky.” 
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tending to look at walls and ceilings, he was 
really using his gimlet eye to appraise the 
screen possibilities of each boy in the school- 
room. At last he found the right type, in a 
school in Nashville, Tennessee. Claude Jar- 
man, who is LO years old, had never had 
any theatrical experience, but after a_ little 
training, took to his new profession like a 
duck to water. In order to get the sympathy 


between the vearling deer ane the ON 


ind laid on a sound stage for the big Welsh 
meadow scene. For winter sequences, the 
sod was covered with some 2,000 bags of 
gypsum for artificial snow. But that enter- 
prising California grass grew up through the 
snow, something which authorities said did 
not happen in Wales. Result? A property 
man had to run around all day long snip- 
ping off the shoots as they poked through 
the artificial snow. 
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Duena for a Day | 


(Continued from page 17) a 


ALL THESE WESTERN 
STARS—PLUS MUSIC 
ROMANCE AND THRILLS 


laid the fires and plumped up the mattresses 
vhich they now covered with the linen. 
Glancing into all the rooms through the 
vide-open doors, Mercedes made a tour of 
the house and then escaped from the scurry- 
ng women into the patio. Drawing a deep 
breath for the first time since Pedro had ar- 
rived with the news, she cut flowers for all 
the bedrooms and for the dining-room table. 
These she carried into the dim room and 
alling Maria to help, began to lay out the 
wavy old-fashioned silver, the lace cloth, the 
parkling goblets and the candlesticks. By 
the time she had supervised every step of the 
table setting, long shadows had begun to 
creep across the house and the air was 
chilly. With one last touch to the center- 
piece of roses, Mercedes ran across the pas- 








WILD BILL 
ELLIOTT 


' sageway to the kitchen. It was quieter there 

now and the faces of the women were serious 
7 as they basted and watched the meats. The 
ase rolls were baking and gave out a rich warm 


> It odor. Rosa nodded, in answer to the girl’s 
: questioning look, that everything was going 








ture, ; . 
well and quickly Mercedes hurried off to her 
oe bedroom to dress. DONALD 
<I Mercedes’ heart missed a beat when she 
> ic 


BARRY 


ee heard the sound of horses in the courtyard. 
Vhen By the laughter and shouting there seemed 
to be dozens of men. She could hear Don 
Tiburcio shouting for Nicolas; then she heard 


oe footsteps as the men entered the house. 


@KING OF THE COWBOYS 
nt to She waited until the guests had scattered 


J to their rooms to wash and change. Then, 
The viving a last flick of the comb to her dark 
| a hair and straightening her white dress, she 
wet, stepped out on the veranda. 


Don Tiburcio 


ities stood there, dusty from the ride, looking anx- @SMARTEST HORSE IN THE MOVIES 


iously about him. Demurely Mercedes 
same 


greeted the tall man. 
r “ = 
ane How are you, little one?” he asked ab- 
a - “ ~ © 

- sently. “Have you seen Dona Isabela? She 
oc should be here to greet the Governor.” 
tress. 


Mercedes drew a deep breath. Her eyes 


ae | 





ROBERT 
LIVINGSTON 





sparkled. 
“She is not here, Don Tiburcio.” 
ed to “Not here?” 
to be “She left for the Hacienda Gonzalez be- 
fore your message came. She will not re- 
‘ill be dies Pipieny ustee® 
‘exter. turn until tomorrow. I thoug it you Knew. 


Don Tiburcio actually turned pale under 
his weather-browned skin. 

“Madre de Dios,” he muttered, “I had for- 
squito rotten. But the banquet? The Governor?” 


featuring 
GEORGE “"GABBY” HAYES and DALE EVANS 
with ADELE MARA - GRANT WITHERS - JANET MARTIN 









»f the Rest then a deer auened and o tell saan ROBERT MITCHELL BOYCHOIR and BOB NOLAN and : 
. oo ; : I a ee oe THE SONS OF THE PIONEERS and REPUBLIC SUNSET 
2 with a gray beard stepped out. He looked GUEST STARS — WHO BILL ELLIOTT, ALLAN LANE, BONALD 
ne smilingly at the young girl and waited for BARRY, ROBERT LIVINGSTON, SUNSET cesen CARSON 
Bg her to be introduced. “The senorita Mer- : 2 

cedes,” Don Tiburcio said feebly. “An hon- A REPUBLIC PICTURE 

ored guest in our house. Mercedes, this is 

his Excellency, the Governor.” 
of ‘cks Then the hall was filled with the men of 
hese the Governor’s party. Mercedes spoke grave- 
weal lv to each one. But inside her heart was 
~adow luttering. Ordinarily she would not be al- 
Welsh lowed to join such a party, but tonight she 
S, the vas the hostess! 
igs of Poor Don Tiburcio continued to stare 
ree oe vildly about him, as if by wishing he could 
‘a did uke Dona Isabela appear and save him 
operty trom disgrace. When Mercedes thought he 
snip- iad suffered enough she gave a little sign to 
rough Rosa who waited by the kitchen door, and on 

(Continued on page 26) 
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dshioned for Fall 


by LUCIE LYONS 

































UMMER’S just a bunch of snapshots and a sunny memory. 

School bells begin to ring out the word that you have to get back 

to the classroom, for you'll be reviewing lessons soon. Better re- 
view your fall clothes now, so you'll look as smart as you feel! 

The outstanding current event in dresses this season is styling. If 
you're fifteen and small, you don’t have to settle for clothes that 
would look fine on your Brownie-age sister. But maybe your waist 
isn’t as slim as it will be and you're carting around what parents will 
call “baby fat.” Nevertheless you can still find clothes that are de- 
signed very much like those of your college-age friends—and scaled 
to fit your figure. A sweater and skirt all the time isn’t a complete 
answer to the style problem. 

When I looked at the new fall collections by some of the top-notch 
manufacturers of teen-age clothes in Kansas City recently, I saw a 
number of unusually pretty school outfits. One was a brown rayon 
gabardine suit, the sort of thing that girls of all ages find perpetually 
useful. It has two pockets on the jacket, which has a cardigan neck- 
line, good for nearly every figure. You could wear it with sweaters or 
blouses or gilets—tailored for school, dressier for Sundays or shop- 
ping trips. 

Suits are the backbone of many smart wardrobes because they’re 
so adaptable. Watch the shoulders when you buy one—a smooth fit 
there is all-important. Box jackets are becoming if you’re (let’s face 
it) just a touch tubby. These jackets minimize your hips and con- 
ceal your waistline. 

Jumpers are still going strong, probably because they, too, are 





F adaptable. A dark jumper worn with a variety of blouses or sweaters 
will make you feel as if you had a lot more clothes than may be the 

b 

Photographs by Lownds Dresses by Arkay, Jr. 


Dressy enough for Sunday and medium 
special occasions, simple enough for 
school, Downy soft aqua wool jersey 


i 
I 
' 
t 





For very special occasions, a_ black 
taffeta dress is laced across the top 
and petticoat hemmed with blue faille 


Blue gabardine for school — tailored, 
comfortable, and smart. The front full- 
ness and gold buttons are style points 
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case. Good old variety—how we all love it! 

As you must have noticed, cap sleeves 
show up on practically everything—blouses, 
jumpers, dresses. I saw a really good-look- 
ng school dress that would be comfortable 
for fall and winter if you live in a warm 
limate. It had little cap sleeves and a high 
round neck—much smarter than a low neck 

with short sleeves. At the neck were em- 
broidered red arrows. The dress is very 
simple, but has a lot of style. 

The overblouse is a fashion that has taken 
hold for older girls and has been made in 
sizes for you who wear seven to fourteen. 
Che prettiest one I saw in Kansas City has 
a ngvy-blue pleated skirt and a green top, 
with a Chinese neckline and a wrap-across 
look. The Chinese, or co!larband, neckline 
is popular, but do take a good look before 
you decide it’s for you. If you've a shortish 
neck and a round face, it may not be be- 
coming. 

Color combinations are decidedly in favor. 
\ lacquer-red jerkin, braid bound, combines 
well with a blue skirt. Wear a navy blouse 
or sweater under it for the most striking re- 
sult. White would look nice, too. Combin- 
ing colors is an exciting way for the imagina- 
tive to overcome fabric shortages, a_ big 
problem of today’s designers. It takes a 
spirit of adventure to put chartreuse with 
coral, royal blue with shrimp pink, or orange 
with cocoa brown. It takes a good com- 
plexion sometimes, too. Don’t be afraid to 
combine your colors—but be awfully sure 
that they look as pretty with you as with one 
another. 

While we're talking about things in fash- 
ion’s favor, let’s discuss the really newest 
silhouette, which began in New York and has 
spread to collections all over the country. 
It’s a thing with width at the top and a full 
skirt—so far mostly found in the topflight of 
fashion. But it’s a style that will ( probably 
very soon) seep into the clothes in your age 
bracket. At first you may think it looks 
strange. We've been accustomed for so long 
to slim, skinny skirts and comfortable cap 
sleeves that any departure will look queer 
for a while. But the fuller skirt is kinder to 
the hips (remember how you've always loved 
dirndls) and the full sleeve does make the 
derriere seem smaller. If you wear girls’ 
sizes (6 to 16), don’t worry about this on- 
coming fashion too much this year, but re- 
member that we told you it’s coming along— 
i good line to fade your hips to nothing, 
widen your shoulders, and make your tummy 
disappear. Magic, we call it! 

There's plenty of magic, however, that the 
junior (7 to 15) and misses (10 to 16) sizes 
can practice right now. In clothes made 
for you who wear size seven up, there’s a 
wonderful choice — gay and flip. casually 
tailored, frankly the height of new style or 
just as frankly classic. 

Recently I saw a collection of dresses made 
in St. Louis that makes cold weather a pleas- 
ure. One had something called a “flight 
jacket” — borrowed, of course, from the air 
forces—which was made of tan gabardine. 
Che armhole was dropped and the shoulders 
circled by a slot-seamed yoke. From a plain, 
high neckline, the jacket buttoned down with 
shiny gold buttons, and the skirt, too, was 
buttoned part wavy down the front with the 
same gleaming coins. The tan color was a 
warm, almost mustardy shade—ideal for red- 
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FOR YOUR FINGERNAILS 









Dura-Gloss nail polish is fresn with sparkle and color, 
like a rose. A special ingredient, Chrystallyne, gives it 

exceptional brilliance, and makes it stay on, and on. 
Enjoy this wonderful, quick-drying polish today. 


At all cosmetic counters, 10¢ plus tax, 


Something New 


Dura-Gloss Nail Polish Dryer, 10 
—dries polish faster. 
10¢ plus tax (/RA- 


16 Exciting Shadeg 


Copr. 1945, Lorr Laboratories, Paterson, N. J. Founded by E. T. Reynoids 














"THEY TALK ABOUT A MAN SHORTAGE. SEEMS TO ME 








‘ene WORLD IS FULL OF THE SILLY THINGS!” 


ail 


fresh Up? sco smiing/ 


America is full of boys and girls who are learning that chilled 
7-Up is the drink that real/y quenches thirst. What’s more, its 
fine fresh flavor tastes cool and clean to your thirsty throat .. . gives 
you a “‘fresh-up’’. You like it so well you 
feel like smiling . . . and it likes you. 

















Ask Mom to order a case from your 
neighborhood store displaying 
the 7-Up signs. 


a, 


You like it.. / 
it lthes you K" UW IP 
° 
a a 








Copyriaht 1945 by 
The Seven-Up Company 


























heads, blondes, and those with raven locks. 
If you're a medium brown, keep away. Try 
the dress in some other tone. 

When it comes to color, rose is good for 
almost everyone. (Exception, copper red- 
heads.) In this shade I liked particularly a 
dress that buttoned all the way down the 
front and was trimmed by a shoulder yoke 
made of two wide tucks. This line widens 
your shoulders, slims your waist. In all, it 
does lovely things to your figure. The same 
idea was repeated in a gray flannel dress, 
with the yoke outlined in wide red rickrack 
—a classic with a difference. 

That two-tone business I was talking about 
before crops up in a date dress made of black 
crépe. It has a smoothly pleated peplum, 
alternately pink and black, and extended arm 
bands of pink and black stripes. This is the 
sort of dress to make you feel like the belle 
of the old home town. 

For the more conservative, there’s a black 
velvet dress with a high round neck (rim it 
with a pearl choker) and a lace petticoat- 
ruffle under the hem of the full skirt. The 
same lace edges the cap sleeves, and the 
whole effect couldn't be more demurely de- 
vastating. And that’s a triumph for any 
woman no matter what her age—a demure 
expression with a twinkle in the eye! 


Duena for a Day 


(Continued from page 23) 


the Governor’s arm led the way into the 
dining room. 

Mercedes’ heart bounded up when she 
saw how beautiful the table looked in the 
flickering light of the candles. There was 
an appreciative buzz of comment from the 
men; then, when they had all taken their 
places, the talk was suddenly hushed and 
there was an expectant silence. 

Ay de mi, the girl thought, they are starv- 
ing. Please, let the dinner be good. 

Maria and a young helper carried in the 
first course. This was a macedonia de frutas 
—tiny wedges of oranges, bananas, fresh 
pineapple, and slivers of papaya fruit which 
had been chilled in the cool stream under 
the watchful eye of Pedro. It disappeared 
in the time it takes to blow out a candle. 

Next came the chicken soup, thickened 
with flour, with rice floating in its steaming 
golden depths. There was a little conversa- 
tion now. The Governor leaned toward Mer- 
cedes and asked her how she was enjoying 
her rest in the country! 

When the fresh trout appeared—broiled a 
light brown over charcoal and served with 
thin slices of green limes and parsley—there 
was a sigh around the table. 

“How did you know, senorita, that trout 
is my favorite dish?” the Governor beamed 
He insisted on having two although Mercedes 
laughingly warned him that there was a great 
deal more to be eaten. 

It was not until the turkey was served 
that Don Tiburcio really relaxed. He smiled 
at the girl down the length of the table. 

Mercedes almost lost track of the dinner 
now. There were the scooped-out halves ot 
pale green chayotes filled with minced chick- 
en in cream sauce and browned lightly in 
the oven; the roast beef, stuffed with slices 
of onion and green pepper, served with 


browned potatoes. Then crisp lettuce leaves 
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covered with oil and lime juice, and last of 
ill fresh cheese and crackers and dabs of 
sweet jam with the black coffee. 

At last it was over. Comfortably the men 
leaned back, murmuring compliments on the 
dinner. Don Tiburcio explained that his 
vife was away and that the girl had ordered 
the banquet. 

“I was worried, senores, I assure you,” he 
said, “when I returned and found the Senora 
not here.” He cast a guilty look at Mercedes. 

“You have no need to worry, Don 
Tiburcio,” said the Governor gallantly. “I 
give a toast to the charming senorita Mer- 
cedes who will someday, I trust, be the mis- 
tress of this hacienda.” 

Mercedes blushed a fiery red. Murmuring 
her excuses, she slipped out of the room. But 
from the cool dark patio she heard Don 
liburcio make his reply: 

“The Hacienda de Alvarez could have no 
finer duena, senor. That I now know.” 


A Medal for Becky 
(Continued from page 13) 


When I saw the look on her face, I knew 
I would be forgiven for fibbing. Fact was, 
I'm perfectly sure the teachers were the only 
ones who even realized she hadn't been 
there. 

I said I'd better be getting along, and 
Abbie reached out and grabbed my hand, 
like a drowning man clinging to a life pre- 
server. “Come again, won't you?” she begged. 
“You will, won't you?” 

I had to promise, to get away from her. 

I went back the next afternoon, with more 
assignments and more books and even more 
determination not to go in, except maybe 
just to leave the books with her and run. 
The Crowd had teased me mercilessly about 
breaking my date with them the afternoon 
before, to call on Abbie Kendricks. They 
said it was just an alibi, and they meant to 
find out what I was really doing. Mike's 
guess was that I had taken to shoplifting. 

Abbie was watching for me, with her nose 
glued to the window like a kid looking at 
Christmas toys. It was just as if she had sat 
that way all day, afraid she’d miss me when 
I came. I dragged myseif into her room 
again, put down the books and assignments, 
started to go right on out. 

“Oh, you've got to stay,” Abbie cried. 
“Cousin Letty has refreshments! Cousin 
Letty, she’s here now!” 

Cousin Letty came in presently with some 
lukewarm chocolate and some little cakes— 
lry and unappetizing. I choked some of 
them down, realizing with horror that Abbie 
ictually thought they were super. Poor kid! 
It everything the cousins cooked tasted like 
that, no wonder she looked like a_ string 
bean. While I ate, she threw questions at 
me. I must tell her everything—everything 
tbout school. My goodness, if I hadn’t had 
iny more part in Allen High than she did, 
1 wouldn't have cared one way or the other 
about it. But a person would have thought 
he was the center of everything, the way 
he wanted to hear every last detail. 

I told her everything I could think of, 
ind she lay there drinking it in, as if every 
ingle word was precious to her. And she 
lung to me when I left and begged me to 

(Continued on page 38) 
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by Lawrence N. Galton 
No More Sag: Here’s good news if you're a “sufferer from the sag,” which you're ale. 
most sure to be if your stockings these days are rayon. A new chemical used as a fin 
rinse about once every six washings is said to perform miracles. It makes your hose fits 
without sag. And as if that weren't enough, it makes them more run-resistant too, and 
able to dry overnight. Something to rush out about. a 


Room Boon: Have you ever wanted to give your room a decorating splurge? Unique™ 
new cutouts of colored flowers and other designs are now available. Just dip them if 

water, apply them in any scheme 5 ha want to walls, furniture, and other articles 
Presto! When they dry, not only do they stay in place, but they're fadeproof and- 
washable as well. : 


Dishes with Dash: Start rejoicing. There’s a new automatic dishwashing device” 
now on the market. It’s a simple sink accessory and operates just on city water pres- 
sure—no motor, no belts, no whirling spray arm. Just clean dishes—easily, economically 
done. And a natural for almost any home. 


can get enthusiastic about even if you don’t know a niblick from a mashie. To p 
you use dishlike, numbered holes and special clubs with plungers that you 
push or kick the ball. For hazards you can use books, pillows, pans of water, anything 
your ingenuity contrives. Good for rainy nights—solitary or a deux. 


Golf on the Hearth: Intriguing new pastime is an indoor golf game—something be 
Y, 
to 


Do It Yourself: Want to make your coats and hats water-resistant? You can do it) 
yourself now with a new transparent liquid that can be sponged or spread on any” 
clean fabric. Left outdoors for a few hours, it dries until it’s odorless; leaves no staing/ 
or discolorations. It can be used on porch upholstery, shower curtains, and awnings, — 
too. 


Coming Soon: If this sounds like magic out of the fairy tales, it’s really no trick at] 
all for chemists after the tremendous advances made during the war: bathing suits 
that don’t get wet even while you're swimming. Plunge in for your dip and the™ 
moment you come out of the water, your suit is as dry as if you'd never been in. It's 
done by coating the suit with a thin, transparent plastic film. 


More Miracles: If you've been longing for a fur coat, or even, in your dreamiest 
moments, for a variety of fur coats, you may find your dreams coming true before 
too long. For a unique new fur coat is now being used by the armed forces. Moment 
the war's over, it’ll become the favorite low-cost luxury of distaff civilians. It's a 
plastic fur—only that doesn’t begin to tell the story. The base is sheepskin. But after 
it’s chemically processed, it loa, depending on the processing, like mink, beaver, 
seal, or Persian on, It not only feels like it, but it has the warmth of the real thing. 
It wears like a canvas jacket. It’s washable. It’s mothproof. And the cost is about 
that of a good cloth coat. Fifteen hundred skins a day are now being turned out. A 
number of large manufacturers have been licensed for volume postwar production. 





New Deol: If you pick them carefully, you can also get a new deal in stockings right 
now. They're being manufactured by one ew mad with heels knit at right angles to 
the leg, so there’s no more of that ungainly wrinkling at the instep. 


Flower Finesse: Ever want to dazzle others with your prowess in the art of arrang- 
ing flowers? There’s a new trick arranger that makes the job almost painless. It’s a little 7 
rack shaped like a cylinder. Its three arms fit across the top of any three-to-six-ineh 
vase or, reversed, can go at the bottom. With the rack to work on, flower-arranging © 
is a simple matter and results can attract loud praise. : 


if you want to know more about any of the 
products described in this column—the name 
\ of the manufacturer, where they can be P 
. bought, what they cost—send your questions 
to “It's New’ Editor, The American Girl, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, New York. 







. . . a . . * . Pe 7 7 +4 * = bh ) 2 
I Concentration is at a fever pitch as Artie Shaw and his orchestra cut a record. A 2 “We'll take it again, this way!” Artie 
recording session starts in the early morning and goes on into the late afternoon Shaw shows the boys how he wants it done 


OME ON! Put on your favorite 

C super-recording! Who will it be? 

A Benny Goodman. Artie Shaw, or 
Dinah Shore? 


The band is on, and your feet are keep- 

ing time to music that flows out in per- 

by fect rhythm. The artist who is entertain- 

MARY SUTHERLAND ing you makes it all sound so easy. You 
probably think he just tossed off that 

photographs by last piece of swing in a moment of in- 


TAD HORTON spiration. Well, the chances are you're 


The men in the recording booth play 4 The lacquer master comes into the re- *% A negative is formed by stripping the 
back a record for the artist’s approval cording laboratory. A copy must be made metal mold from the lacquer master 
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6 The metal master is taken out of the vault and put in a copper 
bath. From this master many copper “mothers 


wrong. There’s more to it than that. 

Let’s follow an artist backstage into 
a recording studio, and find out what 
happens to him and to the record he 
makes before it can become a part of 
your special collection. 

We are following Artie Shaw into the 
Victor recording studio. It is nine o’clock 
in the morning. The boys in the band 
file in. Everything is discord while the 
drums try to drown out the trombone in 


8 The stampers go into the hydraulic press. 
cold water are applied, and a record comes out ready to play 


The American Girl 


” are stripped the copper “ 


the process of tuning up. Bedlam, plus. 

Artie, looking like a serious college 
professor, gives an experimental run on 
his clarinet. He explains the musical ar- 
rangement and lifts his hand to start off 
the rehearsal. There isn’t any kidding 
around or joking. Just concentrated at- 
tention to business. 

In the control room the recording en- 
gineer is waiting for the signal to start a 
cutting (recording to you). In front of 


Steam, pressure, 








7 A highly skilled workman at the delicate job of engraving on 
mother.” Soap marks the spots to receive attention 


him is the recording machine which picks 
up the sound waves and which, except 
for the huge turntable, looks like an or- 
dinary record player. 

The swing arrangement of Artie and 
his band will be cut on a recording blank 
which has a surface of black lacquer, and 
is called the master record. Artie Shaw’s 
band plays directly from the music. The 
arrangement is in manuscript form and 
the arranger (Continued on page 42) 
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® Supervising the machine which prints labels for the records. 
It turns them out at the rate of 3,000 impressions per hour 
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Headline News 
in Scouting 


ere’s pretty exciting news for the five 

hundred Wing Scout flights which 

are getting ready for the air age to 
come. The Piper Aircraft Corporation has 
made a gift to the Girl Scouts of one Piper 
Trainer plane a year, for three years. These 
planes will be used by Wing Scouts and 
their leaders in carrying out their preflight 
activities and studies. Every Girl Scout 
troop will have the chance to suggest names 
for the planes. Details of the naming will 
be announced later. Watch THe AMERICAN 
Girt for further news on how and where the 
first trainer will be used. As soon as plans 
are made we'll tell you about them. 


® Remember Captain O'Toole of the S. S. 
Juliette Low (the Liberty ship named after 
our founder) whose picture was in the 
March issue of THe AMERICAN Girt? The 
S.S. Juliette Low came into port in Mobile, 
Alabama recently, expecting to ship out 
again in a matter of hours. The purser came 
into the Scout office in Mobile to say that 
the men on board needed reading material. 
A station-wagonful was collected in no time 
flat. Captain O'Toole, who looks up the Girl 
Scouts in every port he visits, invited some 
of the Mobile Girl Scouts to have dinner on 
board his ship. Most of the Scouts were in 
school and couldn't be reached in time, but 
one or two of them did hear about it and 
joined Julia Denton, Girl Scout executive in 
Mobile and some of her office staff. They 
were shown all over the ship by the radio 
operator, and told some thrilling tales about 
recent trips of the S.S. Juliette Low. There 
were small pictures of Mrs. Low in the offi- 
cers’ cabins, and 
Captain's quarters. The Scouts 
wouldn't have missed it for the 


who went 
world. 
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a large one hung in the 


® The type of trainer presented to the Girl Scouts by Piper Aircraft Corporation 


® You'll be proud to hear that the printing 
of the Polish Girl Guide handbook has been 
completed, and that 4,000 wal go to Poland, 
and 1,000 to leaders in Polish refugee camps 
all over the world. The first copy was 
presented to Dr. Leopold Obierek, repre- 
sentative in the United States of the Polish 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, by two Girl 
Scouts on behalf of the American Girl 
Scouts, Girl Guides of Canada and Cuba, 
and the Bandierantes of Brazil, all of whom 
donated money for the project. Because all 
printed Scout material was destroyed by the 
Nazis during their occupation of Poland, 
the organized revival of Scouting in that 
country has had to wait for the printing of 
this handbook. Just one more instance of 
how your contributions to the Juliette Low 
Fund are helping the world to get back on 
its feet, Keep them coming! 


@In case you've wondered exactly what a 
Girl Scout Program Aide does, here’s the 
low-down. A Program Aide helps a leader 
with the program activities of her troop. 
She passes on to the girls any skills she has, 
she helps them with their arts and crafts, 
music, Games, dramatics, or campfire pro- 
In camp, she helps with waterfront 
activities, and 


Grams 
sometimes assists the nurse 


and dietician. She must be 16 years old to 





be a Program Aide in an established camp, 
and 14 years old to help with a troop. In 
1944, 2,246 Program Aides worked in 529 
day camps, and 1,277 worked in 221 estab- 
lished camps. The girls say they feel that 
this work can be compared to adult volun- 
teer service, and it can! 


® The Island of Guam has been so much 
in the news lately, we thought you’d be in- 
terested to know that through the efforts of 
a young naval lieutenant stationed there, 
there are now about three hundred and fifty 
active Girl Scouts on this island whose area 
is only two hundred and ten square miles. 
That’s approximately one and two thirds 
Girl Scouts per square mile—quite a record 
for the little island when you consider that 
the continental United States has only about 
one third of a Girl Scout for each one of 
its square miles! 


® China, torn by war and short of many of 
the necessities of life, reports that it now has 
511 Girl Scout troops scattered through the 
country which bring Scouting to 134,774 
Chinese girls. 


@ Would it seem strange to you to go to a 


tropical camp where orchids were growing 
as wild flowers? The Girl Scouts of Miami, 
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Florida, are getting the chance to do just 
that. A seventeen acre tract in Miami has 
been dedicated as the first Lou Henry 
Hoover memorial forest and bird sanctuary. 
This, our only tropical established camp, will 
be used for day and troop camping, and the 
beautiful area will be used for conservation 
projects. Girl Scouts around the country are 
planning similar memorials to Mrs. Henry 
Hoover, in recognition of her work and in- 
terest in Girl Scouting. 


@One of the best Wing Scout flights 
we've heard about is carrying out its pro- 
gram under the sponsorship of the Aeronca 
Aircraft Company in Middletown, Ohio. The 
flight meets in the Aeronca plant, in a club- 
room formerly used by the WASP, and their 
assistant leader is the advertising director of 
the company. Members of the flight, who 
have each had an orientation plane trip, 
combine learning from textbooks with actual 
study from assembly lines. They talk to en- 
gineers about structure and relation of parts 
to the movements of planes. Eating in the 
plant cafeteria, they talk to the workers and 
have the opportunity to ask innumerable 
questions. Plans are now in the making for 
an Air Scout-Wing Scout dance, and a 
“breakfast hike” which will be a flight to 
Cincinnati for brunch. To date, each mem- 
ber of the flight has learned all she needs 
to know to pass her first written test for a 
pilot’s license. 


® Ships carrying Brazilian army troops to 
their homeland from the Italian fighting 
fronts have been returning to Italy with an 
interesting piece of cargo in their holds. 
The Bandierantes of Brazil are collecting as 
much material for Girl Guide uniforms as 
they can lay their hands on, and are send- 
ing it to the Italian Guides to make up into 
much needed uniforms. 


® Mark up September 18th on your calen- 
dar with a very special mark! On that day, 
all of you Girl Scouts and your families are 
being asked to observe National Share the 
Food Day by eating a wartime menu typical 
of one of twelve liberated and Allied coun- 
tries, and to contribute the money thus 
saved to the Juliette Low Fund. Want to 


® Admiral King’s flagship, the “Dauntless, 





® Presentation of the Polish handbook at Girl Scout headquarters 


know what an average person eats in war- 
time Belgium, for instance? Here it is: 
Breakfast: 1 slice of bread 

cup of so-called coffee made 
from chestnuts 


— 


Lunch: 1 cup of vegetable soup 
2 potatoes 
3 ounces of vegetables 
1 slice of bread 
Dinner: 1 cup of vegetable soup 
1 


$ ounce of meat 
2 ounces of vegetables 
1 slice of bread 


According to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the average American family 
of four spends about $3.38 a day for food 
for a normal diet. Imagine the contributions 
you and your families can roll up by eating 
lightly just one day! If you wish, you can 
earmark your contribution for any one of 
the twelve countries. You will be able 
to get menus typical of the various countries 
from your local Girl Scout office, or the 
offices of the Girl Reserves, Campfire Girls, 
National Federation of Settlements, and the 
Jewish Welfare Board, who are also spon- 


* thrilled Mariners 


Official U. S. Navy photograph 


soring Share the Food Day. This project is 
not limited to Girl Scouts—anyone wishing 
to share the food on that day may do so by 
getting further information from any one of 
the above participating agencies. 


®@ There’s a mariner ship in Jacksonville, 
Florida, that is very pleased about a recent 
turn of events. They chose to name their 
ship Dauntless because a ship of that name 
had a wonderful record as a blockade run- 
ner in the Spanish-American War, and be- 
cause the grandfather of the leader had 
been in that war. Imagine their pleased 
surprise to discover that Admiral King’s 
flagship is also called the Dauntless! Tak- 
ing pen in hand, they wrote Admiral King 
about their ship, and received a letter from 
him wishing them luck. He also sent them 
a photograph of his own flagship, Daunt- 
less, which is one of their prized possessions. 


Each month, ‘‘All Over the Map” will bring you 
news of outstanding things being done by Girl 
Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans 
afoot, or has recently undertaken any especially 
interesting project, write and tell us all the de- 
tails (send photographs if you have them) so 
that we can pass the news on in these columns. 


® Wing Scouts in a discussion of airplane engines at Aeronca 
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by 


ADIO sometimes makes a little his- 

tory all its own. 
historic nights, two or three 
yeurs ago, you and your folks were listen- 
ing to the radio, waiting to hear a well- 
known senator from Utah who was sched- 
uled to speak on domestic affairs over 
the American Broadcasting Company. 
Just what happened nobody knows—but 


Perhaps on one of 


those 


as the senator was about to be intro- 
duced, Eddie Cantor was heard bellow- 
ing for Rubinoff, his violinist. There was 


and the beautiful tones of Trdu- 
merei were heard, played on the piano! 


a pause 


This was an emergency. The pianist 
whom you heard was a stand-by, whose 


job it is to cope with radio’s embarrass- 
ing moments. 

When you hear one of these stand-bys 
giving out on the piano or the organ in 
place of your favorite program, you can 
that well-oiled mecha- 
nism has hit a snag. But it takes a hurri- 
cane or a senator who thought he had 
speech, but didn’t, to emer- 
in the mechanism of radio. The 
network make-up of radio is highly com- 
plex, but the operation of individual sta 
tions is simple to those who know the se- 
cret. It is a push-button system which 
links together the chain of stations from 
coast to The occurrence is rare, 
but it does happen that a new announc- 
er, nervous at his first show, pushes the 
wrong button, thereby calling the 
by to work. More often, emergencies 
are by bad weather, and while 
everybody is running for shelter, the 
stand-by is probably plaving Debussy’s 
Gardens in the Rain,” or “It Ain't Gonna 
Rain No More.” The music chosen must 
always be appropriate 


be sure radio's 


create an 


gency 


coast. 


stand- 


caused 


° ' 
and encouraging! 


small, 
a little 
crossword 
detective paper 
decks of cards lying face-up, proudly dis- 


JHE studios 


never empty, 
Newspapers, 


emergency are 


and always look 


storm-swept. 


puzzles, stories, cups, 


playing successful solitaires, and count- 


less sheets of- music cover every flat 


CLAIRE ANDERLEY 


surface, including the floors. Standing 
alone, unencumbered and disdainful, 
the microphone. Seated in a comfortable 
easy chair between a piano and an organ, 
book in lap but probably dozing, is your 
stand-by. Two things will arouse him 
from this lethargy—a game of gin rummy 
or the flash of a red light accompanied 
by a tinkling bell. He is always ready 
for both. 

The red light is the signal to be ready 
to go to work. In less than thirty seconds 
he is fully awake (a phenomenon in any 
case), seated at his instrument with fin- 
gers poised ready for action, and eyes 
focused on the green light, which is situ- 
ated beside the red one. It is a tense mo- 
ment. The studio is silent. The green 
bulb lights up, his fingers begin to move 
over the keys, and the listening public 
hears anything from boogie-woogie to 
Brahms. The stand-by plays until the 
green light goes out, giving him the “off 
the air” signal. He is prepared to play 
for any length of time. 


HESE faithful, hard-working stand- 
bys are the “forgotten men” of radio. 
While on the job as stand-bys they are 
heard but unheralded. Standing-by, 
however, is only a part of the réle played 
by most of these talented musicians. 
For example, Joe Kahn, pianist stand- 
by at National Broadcasting Company, 
is the “Mr. Kahn” often referred to 
by Clifton Fadiman on “Information 
Please.” Joe is master of musical chores 
on that program, and throughout the 
year he is called upon to play hundreds 
of selections to be identified by the “ex- 
perts.” Also at NBC are pianists Milton 
Kaye and Earl Wilde. In addition to his 
stand-by duties at NBC, Milton Kaye has 
been heard on the National Broadcasting 
Company's Sunday program, “Music for 
an Hour,” as well as in concerts all over 
the United States 
Earl Wilde was soloist with the NBC 
“Symphony of the Air” under Frank 
Black; with Paul Whiteman on the “Hall 


(Address any questions you'd like to have answered on how radio functions behind the scenes 


to Radio Editor, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York. 


No questions 


can be answered unless a stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed.) 
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NEXT TIME SAY 


BRIGHT STAR 


- will get a 
FLASHLIGHT & BATTERIES 
famous since 1909 
for QUALITY 
STYLE and 
SERVICE 


| (Bric SAA) | 


rey 


FLASHLIGHT 
FLASHLIGHT | BATTERY 


BATTERY 


BRIGHT STAR BATTERY CO., CLIFTON, 











Normally, we have everything for the 
craftsman. Thousands of items for every 
cralt. 

Today, the requirements of the Army, 
Navv and Red Cross come first. Uhou- 
sands of our handicraft kits are going 
overseas or to hospitals: where they are 
badly needed. However, some supplies 
re available for civilian requirements. 
Write to us first—if it’s available, we 
have it. 

If vou are in New York, visit our new 
store—the only store of its kind in Amer- 
ca—the only store where everything for 
the artist and the craftsman can be found 

the address—12 East 41st Street, New 
York City 17. 

Send 10c for 2nd War Edition Cata- 
ogue. In writing, be sure to mention 
Girl Scout Department” tor prompt at- 
tention. 


American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 
Main Office and Mail Order West Coast and Mall Order 
45-49 So. Harrison St. 915 So. Grand Avenue 
East Orange, N. J. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 





of Fame” ( American ); and with Paul Lavalle 
on “Highway of Melody” (NBC). Gordin 
Seaman is a composer as well as a stand-by 
organist at Columbia Broadcasting. The 
American Broadcasting Company has Marty 
Dale, jazz pianist, who has a program of his 
own every Saturday morning at American. 

Vladimir Brenner, concert pianist, like- 
wise stands by at American. When just six- 
teen, Mr. Brenner, a quiet little Russian with 
dynamic brown eyes and powerful fingers, 
was court pianist to the czar, playing com- 
mand performances once a week for the royal 
family. For five years he was the great 
Chaliapin’s only accompanist. Here in 
America his appearances as soloist with the 
NBC Symphony under Frank Black, with 
Fritz Reiner, Walter Damrosch, Paul White- 
man, and Joseph Stopak, as well as his own 
weekly program, “Reveries,” have won him 
a wide following. 


N RADIO studios the versatility and endur- 

ance of the stand-by are taken for grant- 
ed, but every now and then accident or one 
of radio’s practical jokers gives these qualities 
a real workout. For instance, there was the 
case a few months ago of George Crook, the 
eminent organist, who doubles as a stand-by 
at NBC. George was practising for his Sun- 
day morning program. The red light, one 
bell (the NBC signal), and the green light 
flashed. George began to play, thinking that 
he would probably play for five minutes, and 
wondering what monkey wrench had gotten 
into the machinery. He watched the clock 
—ten minutes—twenty minutes—a half hour 
—George began to enjoy himself. Like any 
true artist, he loves to play, and can comply 
with almost any request. By now he had 
been playing forty-five minutes without a 
pause for breath. 

The studio tloor opened and the watch- 
man poked his head in. George signaled 
frantically, using every known pantomime 
for “shh.” The guard caught on and quietly 
withdrew. A few minutes later one of the 
announcers breezed in for a game of gin 
rummy. George signaled “on the air.” The 
announcer departed. An hour and a_ half 
slipped by, George playing steadily all the 
time. Again the door opened. This time it 
was Milton Cross, who had come to hear 
some music. Milton was 
puzzled. He had just finished a show where 
everything had gone along smoothly. Then 
in a flash he understood, and with a grin he 
sat down quietly. After a while, seeing that 
George was getting tired, he took pity on 
him and boomed out, “That’s enough there, 
brother. How much organ do you think I 
can listen to!” George was shocked into 
stopping, and Milton explained that all the 
shows had been on the air as scheduled. 
George Crook didn’t say a word, but he dealt 
the cards a little more quickly than usual. 
To this day nobody knows whether the 
emergency button was pushed accidentally 
or accidentally on purpose. 

As Milton Cross and George Crook sat in 
the studio, Milton began to reminisce about 
the days when a network was in one room, 
Milton Cross, 


“dean” of announcers, is one of 


George signaled. 


and radio was mostly static. 
beloved 
radio's pioneers, and his reminiscences go 
back to times when stand-bys as a special 
staff in a special studio didn’t exist. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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DO YOU KNOW THIS EMBLEM? 


It stands for honorable service to our country. All 
men and women honorably discharged from the 
armed forces will wear it. Though it's small, 
you should be able to recognize it instantly. 



































MEG WOHLBERG, the "baby specialist’’ of 
magazine art, makes a handsome income 
sketching little cherubs “just because they're 
the most fun for me.” Hates to do fire engines 
and trains! 


CLARE McCANNA, decorative artist par excel- 
lence. Designs anything from giddy wrapping 
paper to murals for swanky salons. Got her 
start in art by ‘just sitting down and drawing.” 


yt owe eat 


You like to draw? Well, could be there's a 
brilliant future in store for you, 

says Spence Wildey, art director for a 
famous woman’s magazine. 


what a successful art director has to say about art... and 
how to make it pay 

“This business of making good in the field of art is just that—a 
business,” according to Spence Wildey, who as art director of the 
“Woman's Home Companion,” determines the professional and fi- 
nancial future of many an aspiring artist. 

For anyone endowed with real ability, (and that’s a very im- 
portant point to keep in mind) there's an exciting and extremely 
profitable future in magazine art, this expert tells us. Girls with 
talent, with originality, with the “feminine touch” that is needed in 
women’s magazines are decidedly in demand. 

“Were more anxious to discover you,” Spence Wildey assures 
promising young applicants, “than you are to be discovered!” But 

_ and here’s where we come to the commercial, as it were, “You've 
got to learn to temper that temperament with sound business sense 
and hard work.” The magazine world is a high-pressure world ... 
with deadlines that must be met... with millions of copies waiting 
at any moment to roll off the presses, and it’s the dependable, busi- 
nesslike artists who get the fat fees. “So leave your flowing smock, 
your beret, and your temperament at home when you set out to 
conquer the world of magazine art.” And make up your mind that 
you'll have to sell your talent as matter-of-factly as a competent 
salesman might peddle vacuum cleaners. 

How’s it done? “Well, the first thing,” according to Spence 
Wildey, “is to find a specialty. It doesn’t matter what it is as long 
as it’s something vou like and something vou are genuinely good at. 
That's important.” Maybe you love to draw pictures of kittens... 
or flowers . . . or ladies’ hats. Chances are, whatever you find your- 


Rivis round, you pen and paintbrush pushers and listen to 
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self sketching for fun is the thing you're going to do best for money. 
lake Wildey himself, for instance. For years—even while he was 
going to college and law school—he kept on sketching his special 
brand of comical little animals and people . . . just for fun. Last 
December his drawing of a jolly stylized postman won the honor of 
appearing on the tuberculosis Christmas seal—where it earned 
$14,066,000 for the National Tuberculosis Association. And that’s 
about $3,000,000 more than any other seal has made! 

The same sort of theme repeats itself in many of the success 
stories of the bright girl artists who draw for the “Companion” and 
other magazines. “There’s the case of Meg Wohlberg, for instance,” 
Wildey points out. “Baby drawings are her specialty. She can do 
some of the cutest, chubbiest babies in the business . . . and that’s 
mostly what she does. But it’s enough, because when some one 
wants a picture of a kid they're apt to say “Get Meg to do it!’ and 
she does.” She can do other things though, and many of her most 
charming sketches of older girls and boys have appeared right here 
in your own magazine, THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

And Flora Smith. Flora got to the top without any special art 
schooling at all. Started earning her own living at the age of seven- 
teen by painting ducks and bunnies on children’s pencil cases . . . 
at five cents apiece! But, just for fun, she put chic little hats on 
the rabbits . . . and it wasn't long before she had a job as a fashion 
artist for a large department store. Now she’s one of the top- 
flight illustrators, and her gay, fashionable touch makes her a 
valuable asset to any magazine. 

You can tell just from looking at Clare McCanna’s work that she 
enjoys it. Decorative details are her forte . . . and her sprightly 
whimsical style makes her popular as a creator of decorative, es- 
sentially feminine art for magazine articles, advertisements, cosmetic 
packages, and even for the walls of smart salons. Like Flora Smith, 
Clare “never took a lesson in her life” but has been making art pay 
off ever since she graduated from high school. Her first job was 
doing spot sketches for a newspaper syndicate at a very meager 
rate of pay... but she put such verve into her little incidental draw- 
ings that she was soon getting commissions (Continued on page 46) 













































BARBARA SCHWINN, glamorous illustrator fo 
glamorous fiction. Her speciality is sophisti 
cated boy-and-girl art that looks so smart be 
cause she ‘really set out to be a dress designer. 


FLORA SMITH, illustrator of gay fashionab! 
fiction Stories. Recommends hard work as th 
only secret for an artist's success. She has ha: 
almost no formal art-school training. 
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YOUVE BEEN TOLD often enough 
that the future of the world depends on 
you. But did anybody ever bother to 
find out what you plan to do about it? 

The Girl Scouts of the United States 
recently broke all precedents by doing 
just that. They asked almost a million 
girls, members of Girl Scout troops from 
coast to coast, for their ideas on being 
better citizens. It was the first time that 
a national youth-serving organization 
had ever conducted such a survey. 

Also, having asked your advice, the 
Girl Scouts are going to take it. The Girl 
Scout national Plan of Work for 1945-46 
(which serves as a guide to what goes on 
in Girl Scout troops) will be based upon 
the girls’ answers to such specific ques- 
tions as “What do you and your troop 
want to do this vear to become more ac- 
tive citizens?” and “What do you think 
Girl Scouts all over the country could do 
for the same purpose?” 

The Plan will be part of the lives not 
only of today’s Girl Scouts but of the 
many thousands of you who are waiting 
for a chance to join Girl Scouts in the 
next two years. 

Those of you who are already Scouts 
know that the survey began last spring 
with a questionnaire sent to the 40,000 
Girl Scout troops of this country. Re- 


Girl Scouts want knowledge of interna- 
tional problems. This group studies the 
forming of Chinese characters from 
Kim Ling of the China Aid Council 
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by ANNE NEW 


turns weren't complete as this issue of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL went to press, but 
here’s a report based on the early re- 
sponses. 


THE GIRLS OF AMERICA think that 
to be better citizens they should give 
service—do essential war jobs now and 
shift, as they are needed, to peacetime 
work. 

They want knowledge of and partici- 
pation in the whole life of the com- 
munity. 

They want knowledge of international 
problems and practical efforts to solve 
them—beginning with racial, religious, 
and national tensions at home. 

They want to be helpful to returned 
veterans. 

It is indicated that girls of all ages are 
practical in their idealism. The Girl 
Scouts suggested many concrete projects 
for giving the service they believe in and 
acquiring the knowledge they want. For 
example: 

Trips to visit factories, dairies, city 
halls, historical buildings, and all the 
other places that make their home towns 
what they are. 

Acquaintance and work with the other 
organizations that are helping to make 
their towns (Continued on page 49) 


Girl Scouts agree that better service makes 
better citizens. Child care is one of the 
most popular forms of community serv- 
ice among girls in every age group 
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TWO GOOD NUMBERS 


when the crowd gets together after class 


—in the club room, you're just right in a trim 
tailored blouse that is perfect with your favorite 
skirt or jumper—a blouse well made of rayon with a 
yoke back—a good number for washing, too. Sizes 12-20. 
8-209 Snow white; 8-210 Lemon yellow—$2.95. 


—in the gym, you’re all set in a white cotton 
sweat shirt that can take it—you’ll like the cozy 
fleece lining on a cool Fall day—easily 
dunked even with the green insignia. Small, 
medium and large sizes. 8-270—$1.59 






GIRL SCOUTS ~ National Equipment Service 


Retail Shop Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. New York 17, N. Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 






































YOUR 2 MOST 


SANITARY NAPKIN ENDS 


DIFFICULT PROBLEMS! 


protection. 
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Flat, taper spkins. 





































the Bra for smart 
under-cover girls 


You need a bra—and Bali designed 
this junior job just for you. Keep 
your firm, young figure . . . make 
the most of your clothes — with a 
pretty, so-comfy Bali Bra. 


“The Bra designed with YOU in mind” 







look for this trade mark— 
in every genuine Bali Bra 


BALI Brassiere Co., Inc: 
8 West 30th Street e New York 1, N.Y. 


NAME 
TAPES 


school and travel 


ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791-6th Ave.. New York (1), M. Y. 








—100 for 60c 


Washable Name Labels. with 
your name printed on washproof | 
tape in black ink, for camp. 
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See latest “*Prize” 
sensation—21 Christmas 
cards for $1! Also Religious 








Personal and Humorous Christmas, 

ae Gift Wrappings and Everyday 
pe ped assortments. New! Delightful! 
8e. 0} 


CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 
$1 Dept, 69-3, 147 Essex St., Boston 11, Mass. 








where you can keep them safe and 
enjoy them alwa: 










ale at Phote Supply and 

Album counters everywhere. They 
are fhe. only Quick, Easy, Artis tie. 

¢ No No Fold way to mount 

lo Ko Bay Prints A dime brings "100 

Buys and Sampies to try. Write 

400 ENGEL ART CORNERS CO. 

~~ _Dept. 4-W, a7 *. Clark, Chicage 40 








Make Easy Extra Cash, Show gor- 
P fi BA geous (¢ bristmas | sae ae te 
) eae 


} \S Greeting Cards 5¢ $1 h 
~ \ Stationery. ‘SPeciau ‘OFFER. Ex: 


veri t ssary Wri 
bay ‘for or Fe ature $1 ¢ schatonas box 
yy assortment on approval. 









w wade & COMPANY, 343 Broadway, Dept. AGS, New York 13, W. ¥. 








Y FREE Samples and Directions. All wool 2-3-4-ply 
Knitting Yarns. Unexcelled quality. Low prices 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C, Harmony, Maine 


sew SOMETHING NEW AND ee ” 


CLIN CARDS 


“SOULE TTE™” CARDS 
1 gs. Designsnever 


fe t 
w tite ‘today for Samples ¢ ‘on approval 
PUROCO., 3041 Locust, Dept. 691, St. Louis, Mo. 





Radio 
(Continued from page 33) 


weren't many programs on the air then, and 
Dr. Frank Black, another pioneer, and his 
orchestra took care of all musical duties, in- 
cluding stand-by. 

In those days the “emergency” signal was 
the dimming of the lights in WJZ’s only 
auditorium. Milton tells the story about an 
evening years ago when he was announcing 
Dr. Black’s symphonic hour. In the middle 
of Dvorak’s “New World Symphony” the 
lights dimmed. Emergency! The orchestra 
swung into “The Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
which was a number they could play in the 
dark. A few minutes passed. The lights 
brightened. The orchestra switched back to 
the symphony, picking up where they had 
stopped. Milton, a music lover, says it was 
the strangest rendition of that symphony he 
has ever heard. It could happen only in 
radio. 


A Medal for Becky 


(Continued from page 27) 


come to see her again the next day. 

That night it snowed, a great soft feathery 
snow. We knew it would be the last of its 
kind for the season. Mike asked me if I 
would go out coasting with the Crowd, or 
did I prefer Abbie Kendricks? I said—what 
do you think! And I got out my woolly 
mittens and my warmest slacks and all my 
other coasting togs and off I went. It was 
wonderful—it was like flying. We stayed till 
darkness came and then I started home. 

“Tl go with you,” Mike offered. 

I said no. I wasn’t going to let Mike, or 
anyone else, go with me. Because I had an 
ache in my conscience that I had to ease, 
and didn’t want the Crowd teasing me about 
it. I knew that unless I went to see Abbie, 
I wouldn't sleep a wink that night. 

She was sitting up in bed when I got 
there, and I could tell she had been crying 
Only she didn't want me to know. “I knew 
you'd come,” she cried. “I kept. telling 
Cousin Letty!” 

I sat down, in my coasting outfit, and be- 
gan answering all her questions about school. 

“My, you talk well,” she said. “I bet you 
could write. You have a sort of—well, a 
sort of knack for saying things.” 

I told her I had thought about it. 

“I try to scribble a little,” she said shyly. 
“My daddy said I did some good things. He 
helped me a lot. He said I ought to write 
about simple things—things I knew well. 
Before that I was writing perfectly awful 
stuff—patterned after Poe, mostly.” 

I didn’t stay long. I knew Mother would 
be waiting supper, and that’s not permitted 
at our house. I felt about a hundred per 
cent better when I rushed out of that house, 
though. And then, as if there were a reward 
for being a good girl, the Idea hit me. My 
subject for the Barclay Award, I mean. 

You see, we are allowed to pick our own 
subjects. They don’t care what we write 
about, so long as we don't bring any notes to 
the contest with us. Mostly the contestants 
write about high sounding subjects like Love 

and Friendship and Why the League of Ni \- 
tions Failed. I bet the judges get pretty sick 
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. 
of reading themes on subjects that the writ- 
ers know so little about, firsthand. They’d 
probably weep with joy to have one like 
| planned. For Abbie had given me my idea. 
I'd take something I knew well and _first- 
hand. Id write about school. 

I didn’t go to see Abbie that next day, 
which was Thursday, for I simply had to tell 
Mike and Jeanie my inspiration. I asked 
them for ideas and swore them to secrecy. 
They were almost as excited as I was. They 
kept making suggestions and thinking up 
good things to put in. It was nearly six 
o'clock before we finally got away from 
Sum’s Place. I had managed to slip away 
and telephone one of the cousins that I 
wouldn't stop by that afternoon, and would 
she tell Abbie I was working and couldn’t 
come? I was careful to do this when no one 
was listening, though. I had already taken 
cnough teasing about my devotion to Abbie. 

Friday afternoon, | went back the same as 
usual. Abbie was sitting up in a chair, with 
the bandage off her ankle. It would be all 
right for her to go back to school Monday, 
if she was careful, the doctor had_ said. 

“T had another piece of luck,” she told me. 
“Daddy sent me twenty-five dollars. It’s be- 
cause my ankle was sprained.” 

Twenty-five dollars! That was pretty won- 
derful. Ud sprain a couple of ankles for that, 
and maybe an arm or so thrown in. 

“I thought 'd get some books with it,” she 
added. 

L like books. I like them very much in- 
deed. But there is a time and place for 
them, just as there is for everything else in 
this world. And the way I looked at it, this 
was neither the time nor the place for books. 

“Abbie Kendricks,” I said firmly, “only 
over my dead body will you buy books. 
Listen!” 

She listened. And before she had time to 
change her mind, I was out of the house— 
with that twenty-five dollars! It wasn’t too 
long before I was back, with my arms full of 
bundles. Bundles which we unwrapped to- 
vether, there in that drab room. Only, it 
didn’t seem drab now. It was alight with 
happiness—Abbie’s happiness. For with that 
twenty-five dollars I had bought her some 
clothes like other girls wear. A couple of 
bright sweaters, with socks to match, a good 
all-round skirt. An inexpensive print dress. 
Jeanie may be Scotch, all right, but I bet 
she couldn’t have made that money go hal 
as far as I did. 

Abbie was fondling my purchases 
them down and picking them up, lke a 
little girl with a new doll. As if she 
sure Whether she should wear th 
eat them, or put them away in tissue paper 
“Now, Abbie,” I said, “see if you can hob- 
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things, or 


ble out here to the bathroom. We're going 
to see what we can do with your. hair.’ 
We did plenty. When she came back to 


hool Monaay morning, she 
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Was Wearing it 


the way we'd fixed it. I'm positive she didn't 
do anything all weekend but practice fixing 
that way. And she had on the new sweater 


d skirt, with the matching socks. Even I 

ho had helped work out the miracle. was 
t prepared for the change in her 

I had sort of let Jeanie and Mike in on the 

secret and suggested that they make a point 

telling her they They 

layed up grandly Mike was so enthusi- 
(Continued on page 43 
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The American Girl 
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Practically a “‘uni- 
form” in itself, the 
saddle oxford. One 
of the “‘official”’ 
styles for Girl 
Scouts. 



























































Saddle 


loafer 


shoes, Official Girl Scout 


Shoes priced at 
‘J $550 

and $600 
(All styles 


slightly higher 
Denver West.) 


types, moccasin 

oxfords ... Girl Scouts have lots of 

choice in their ‘official’ shoe. All are smooth 
orate ME Tule laMmelilc Mo] | Mole-MMMolallale] MAME I'T SM [ole] aR lols 
the full “Official Girl 
before you buy. That's the seal that says 


name Scout Shoes” 


these shoes were made especially for you to 
ri folalelel get Mr t-1 Mm ob AE O1[¢ (aol! MMil-tolele[liolal-as 


Made only by BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. 


Louis, and CURTIS -STEPHENS-EMBRY COMPANY, 


Reading, Pennsylvania. 


It’s not an official shoe unless it is marked "Girl Scout." ' 


Otticial Ginl Scout Shoes 
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Weather Wisdom in the War 


Weather has gone to war—in the sense 
that it has been fighting on the side which 
has known how to use it as a weapon. 

At first it helped Germany and Japan. 





These aggressor nations had been training 
meteorologists for years. When they struck, 
weather wisdom strengthened their blows. 

In 1939, Hitler's experts told him that in 
Poland, September would bring clear skies 
for his bombers, firm ground for his tanks. 
As for the Japs, their attack on Pearl Harbor 
was largely a weather-made success. Before 
the aerial assault began, Nippon’s aircraft 
carriers, from which the Jap planes took off, 
had sneaked eastward for hundreds of miles 
under cover of huge storm clouds. 

After Pearl Harbor, the meteorologists 
with our own armed forces began to help us 
turn the tables. We started with a mere 
handful of Far Eastern weather stations, but 
now we have hundreds of them. A few were 
built at the tops of giant palm trees on Pa- 
cific isles (as shown in the sketch ). 

Our weathermen have been, fixing the 
time for bombing missions, for assaults on 
Jap-held Before our attack on 
Guadalcanal they set the stage by forecast- 
ing a period of many days when the long 
advance of our naval units would be 
screened from Jap aircraft by clouds—foggy 
stuff which the experts said would dissolve, 


islands. 


leaving the beaches bright with sunshine 
when the time for the landing should come. 

The weather behaved precisely “as ad- 
vertised.” 

The war has given meteorology a power- 
ful push, but it still has a long way to go 
Its future? Here’s the picture: 

Accurate forecasts ranging weeks and even 
months ahead, based on reports from central 
weather stations all over the world. 
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Weather predictions for altitudes of- thirty 
thousand feet or more—the height at which 
airliners will fly. Such lofty studies will be 
helped by a new invention, the radiosonde. 
This is a radio transmitter the size of a lunch 
box. Tied to a balloon, then carried by it as 
high as sixty or seventy thousand feet, it 
sends out signals every few seconds on its 
way up. These, caught by a receiver on the 
ground, tell the temperature, the humidity, 
the barometric pressure. Result, a cross sec- 
tion of the atmosphere. 

Weather experts will be consulted reg- 
ularly by men of many vocations—fruit grow- 
ers, farmers, fliers, to name a few 

Today, thousands of students are master 
ing the science of weather. Tomorrow, this 
field—until the war, mainly a, man’s game 
will widen. In the ranks of the weathermen 
there'll be “weather women,” too. 


The Best of All Worms 


Scientists, turning their eyes on the lowly 
earthworm, decided long ago that it wasn’t 
so lowly, after all. In fact, it’s a creature of 
such staggering achievements, it ought to be 
called the Mighty Worm. 

In their self-effacing way, worms are do- 
Ing a job for which everybodys who eats 
should be grateful. They act as tiny, gentle 
ploughs—aerating the topsoil, loosening the 
earth, letting in oxygen and rain water. 

“Just worming along” is an expression of 
contempt, but when enough worms worm 
along they get things done. They work, not 
by thousands, but by thousands of millions. 
Experts of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture say the earthworms under our Americai 
soil weigh about ten times as much as all the 
people living in the U.S.A.! 

A new, extra-useful worm, so we're told, 
has been bred on a Los Angeles worm plan- 
tation known as California Earthworm 
Farms. This smooth citizen is a more vigor- 





ous digger than an ordinary worm, The 
plantation’s 25,000,000 r’aring-to-go worms 
are for sale. Delivered in gallon cans, con- 
signments have helped thousands of farmers 
grow better crops. 

In our ave ot super-insecticides, supel 
microscopes, super-bombers, why shouldn't 
California give us a super-worm? 


They Live on Noise 


People who make the wrong noises at the 
wrong times are nuisances, but those whx 
produce the right noises at the right times 
are often well paid. Among those drawing 
plump salaries are the sound-effects  en- 
gineers ot radio broad isting companies. 





Every radio studio needs a_ surprising 
number of noises on tap, particularly for 
detective-story and children’s programs 
Special laboratories, each staffed with eight 
or ten noisemakers, supply what’s demanded 
As a sort of backlog, a broadcasting system 
has normally 500 or more records. When 
played, these yield anything from the chirp- 
ing of a cricket to the reverberations of 
thunder. 

Besides knowing every sound in every 
record, and being able to play it at the mo- 
ment called for by the radio script, sound- 
effects engineers must be resourceful enough 
to make a number of noises themselves. To 
do this they have an endless variety of 
equipment stored in closets, bins, drawers 

There are fruit boxes which splinter nice- 
ly when stepped on and sound like doors 
being crashed in. There are dishes to be 
stacked up audibly or broken crashingly in 
domestic scenes; clocks. bells. guns to be 
shot off when villains get what they deserve. 

Only a few women hold jobs as sound- 
effects engineers for radio programs. They're 
young and active; they have to be, for some- 
times they must use hands and feet at the 
same time—kicking open doors in murder- 
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mystery scenes, for instance, while at the 
same time firing pistols and dropping heavy 
sandbags to simulate the thuds of falling 
bodies. 

Apart from such din-creators, and in a 
special class, are the men and women who, 
with their mouths and throats, produce 
noises on demand. Among these are several 
women specializing in babies’ wailings, crow- 
ings, and gurglings. 

A veteran in such work is Bradley Barker, 
whose field isn’t babies, but bird and animal 
sounds. “Barker” is his real name—no fool- 
ing—even though barking like any one of 
various dogs with various dispositions is one 
of his lines. He can yap so expertly that 
dogs, knowing a good thing when they hear 
it, yap back. Also, he’s an animal circus in 
himself. On radio shows he has roared like 
a lion, made seal noises, monkey chatterings, 
parrot jabberings, horse neighings. His wolf 
howl is really Something. 

His secret? Just an interested ear and 
constant practice, he says. For almost as 
long as he can remember he has sought out 
birds and beasts, has listened to them, tried 
to imitate them. They've been the school- 
masters, he the pupil. His success in learn- 
ing his lessons has made him tops in one of 
the oddest professions on earth. 


Fire Jumpers 


Americans are still far from conquering 
forest fires. In our Struggle against the 
enemy which, in an average year, destroys 
enough timber to build 215,000 five-room 
homes, we have a new method of attack. 
Now, fire fighters are dropping from the 
skies, dangling from parachutes. If a blaze 
is dealt with while it’s still young, only a 
few men are needed to put it out. The 
parachutists who tackle fires—they’re called 
fire jumpers, smoke jumpers, or trouble 
chuters—are small in numbers, but they get 
large results. 

Credit for the innovation of dropping 
chutists to “kill” incipient blazes in remote 
places belongs to the U.S. Forest Service. 
For this year’s fire-control season—which, in 
many areas, extends well into the autumn— 
the Forest Service has six units in five West- 
ern States. In 1944 there were 125 smoke 
jumpers; now there are 400. 

Each trouble chuter is a picked man. 
When he’s been taken on, he has to undergo 
rigorous training. After a two-day period of 
instruction on the ground, he must make 
thirty practice jumps from a tall tower be- 
tore he is allowed to leap from a plane. 

For his airplane instruction he wears the 
padded suit which will be his “uniform” 
when he leaps to tackle fires. Also, he dons 
a football helmet, and a mask to guard his 
face. Again and again he makes practice 
jumps. Often his chute snags on branches, 
leaves him hanging high in the air. When- 
ever this happens he pulls a long rope out 
of a pocket, attaches it to the harness that 
held him while he made his descent, frees 
himself from his harness, lowers himself. 
Later he retrieves his equipment. 

In actual smoke jumping, as soon as the 
men have reached the earth safely, their 
fire-fighting tools and food are sent down 
after them by cargo chutes. 

The trouble chuters have done fine work 
in more than 200 critical fires. So far, not a 
single man has lost his life. 
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Your initials or first name 
in gold on a lovely plastic 


: 7 + P Lj 
COMPACT 


When ordered by mail . . . together 
with a flattering shade of 


‘ Gu LIPSTICK 


A deluxe, guaranteed leakproof Stadium Girl 
Compact over four inches in diameter. It's 
personalized with your own name or initials on 
the cover in gold! . . . And—a popular, large- 
size Stadium Girl Lipstick in your choice of one 
of the season’s smartest shades. Convenient, 
fast-acting, plastic push-up container. ... A 
real bargain in beauty! Take advantage of it. 
Send your dollar now. (No C.O.D's, please). 


Tear out coupon and mail today; 
CAMPUS SALES CO., Dept. 995 / My cholce of color 
411 E. Mason St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin for my compact is: 





I am enclosing $1.00 (In Canada $1.10), which ORea 
includes tax and postage, as payment in full OP k 
Leading 10¢ stores — a peenegrenamed, Stadium Girl Compact OBiue 
; and a Stadium Girl Lipstick. I have indicated 
cory Stadium Girl the colors at the right. The three initial letters O Aqua 
Lipstick... Stadium (or first name) that I want stamped in gold * 
Girl Coke Makeup are clearly printed below: / 





. Stadium Girl \ My choice of lipstick 


shade is: 
O Cherry Red (med. It.) 
OO Sunset Pink (med.) 
OOrchid 

OTropic (med. dark) 
O) Ruby (dark) 

QO Burgundy (very dk.) 


Barrette 
Beauty 


C1) O Ol 


First Second Third 
initial initial initia 


Rouge .. . Sta- 
dium Girl Compacts. 





1 oF First name (PRINT) 














A325 White 

A326 Pink 

A327 Blue 

Each 12¢ (tax incl.) 





Everyone will admire your 
pretty hair if you keep it neat with 
a dainty barrette. Made of plastic 


in three soft colors, with insignia in gold. 


GIRL SCOUTS=—National Equipment Service 


Branch 
1307 Washington Ave. 


Retail Shop 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 


Head quarters 
155 East 44th St. 


New York 17, N. Y. St. Louis 3, Mo, 











(Continued from page 29) 


stays right in the studio during the whole 
session, in order to be on hand for any 
necessary changes. 

When Artie is satisfied that the band has 
rehearsed enough he nods his head to the 
recording engineer and says, “O.K. This is a 
take!” There is a deathlike, tense silence. 
Then everybody gives it everything they’ve 
got. The record is being cuf. 

After the recording, Artie usually sits 
straddling a chair, listening intently as the 
record is played back to him. 

So many things can happen to ruin a re- 
cording. On one occasion, when the band’s 
singer opened her mouth to hit the first note 
of her song it came out flat. She tried five 
times before she found the key. The trumpet 
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EmyY TO CONQUER ~ 


NINE OUT OF TEN 
CAN BE PREVENTED 


It Comes Out Swing 


player knocked over a microphone. A music 
stand fell on the drums. The playback was 
full of “flubs”—sour notes and mistakes in 
playing. 

During one grinding session the men 
couldn’t seem to get it right. Artie patiently 
worked the music over with them. He took 
them aside, one by one. Over and over 
again, for hours, the band recorded, listened 
to the playbacks, and recorded again. At 
the end of nine hours the exhausted men 
had succeeded in cutting just two suc- 
cessful master records. Determined Artie, 
in his shirt sleeves, was still working on his 
“licks.” He would have liked to try it again, 
once more—perhaps they could have done it 
even better with just one more try! 





Mate all your blouses, 
shirts, sweaters and jackets 
with this fisherwife 
pleated skirt in all-wool 
houndstooth check. It’s 

a knockout for school .. . 
grand for sports and 

play. Black and white, 
brown and white, navy 
and white. Sizes 10 to 16 
... at all fine stores 
with a feeling for teen-age 
fashion. About $6.00 


SPORTSWEAR, inc. 
1333 BROADWAY, N.Y. 18 
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The master record is valuable. There is 
only one of its kind and thousands of ac- 
curate copies must be printed from it. 

Record companies such as Victor, Decca 
and Columbia, each have their own process 
for making copies of a master record. Artie 
is a Victor artist, Frank Sinatra is Columbia; 
yet perfect reproductions of both Artie and 
Frank are produced in a_ basically similar 
manner. 

Let’s slip into the laboratories at Columbia 
Recording Corp. and see what processes the 
master record must go through before you 
can buy a recording for your album. The 
recording needle has cut deep grooves down 
into the lacquer surface of the master record. 
The grooves are the music track. In order 
to make a mold out of this lacquer, the 
grooves must be raised and made of a metal 
strong enough to stand up under a great 
deal of pressure. 

In the Columbia laboratories the metal 
mold, taken from the master, is made of 
copper. The copper, by electric current, is 
plated into the lacquer grooves. A separat- 
ing solution makes it possible for that sheet 
of copper to be pulled away from the face 
of the lacquer. This is called stripping. The 
grooves are raised and there is a metal mold, 
taken from the master. The granddaddy of 
thousands of prints 

This metal master is stored away in a 
huge vault until an order comes in for a 
thousand or more copies. One metal master 
could not possibly stand the strain of all 
those printings. So, by the same process of 
copper coating and stripping, more opposite 
copies are made of the metal master mold 
These copies are called “the mothers,” and 
are copper records. 

“The mothers” are carefully examined and 
polished. But your record isn’t ready to be 
printed yet. The grooves in “the mother” 
are down. They must be raised again in 
order to form a sharp surface which will 
print on soft material. 

So “the mother,” like all the others, gets a 
copper bath. The copper disc stripped from 
“the mother” is called “the stamper.” The 
grooves are raised and it is ready to go to 
work, stamping out records for you under 
terrific pressure, heat and steam. 

The stampers are put in a hydraulic ma- 
chine which looks very much like a huge 
waffle iron. One stamper goes on top and 
one lies, face up, on the bottom. Your waffle 
ingredients are, first, a round piece of paper 
covered with a plastic material. The Cohm- 
bia laboratory calls it laminated sheet. On 
top of this paper is placed a “biscuit,” made 
of another type of plastic material, and on 
top of the biscuit goes another piece of the 
laminated sheet. “The cook,” otherwise 
known as the hydraulic pressman, pulls the 
handles of his iron down. 

Steam heats the plastic and the biscuit to 
the melting point, and under pressure, forces 
the liquid into the molded grooves of the 
stampers. A stream of cold water immediate- 
ly hardens the molten plastic. In less than a 
minute the pressman raises his iron and 
takes out the record, cooled and ready for 
you to play. 

A stamper will print around five thousand 
records before wearing out. And _ if - the 
stamper does wear out, there are “the moth- 
ers,” ready and waiting for the copper bath 
which will produce a new crop of stampers 


12 September, 1945 
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If an order comes in for one hundred 
thousand copies of a popular band record- 
ing, the hydraulic presses are able to turn 
them out in a week’s time. 

From the artist, working in the recording 
studio, on through the laboratory and into 
the presses, it takes the talents of hundreds 
of skilled people, and the latest in science 
before a recording can take its place in your 
record album. And every note is as pains- 
takingly perfect as they all can make it, from 
the artist right down the line. 


A Medal for Becky 
(Continued from page 39) 


astie that I began to wonder if he really were 
just doing it to be nice—his greeting looked 
pretty authentic to me. Abbie did look cute 
all right. The fact that they were noticing 
her made her face all bright and alert. 

No sooner had we seated ourselves than 
the announcement came in that all of us who 
were competing for the Barclay Award were 
to go to room 110 right now. That’s the way 
they do things—just spring them on us out 
of a clear sky. We streamed out—a half 
dozen from that one class, maybe. Abbie 
Kendricks was one of the lot. I don’t know 
why I was surprised to see her—she had told 
me she wrote. I sat down next to her, and 
Miss Fitzgerald began passing out pencils and 
paper and told us there was ink in the bot- 
tles on the window sills. She reviewed the 
few rules for us and told us to get busy. 

I felt pretty sure of myself when I picked 
up that pencil. I knew just what I was going 
to write, and how I meant to write it. This 
contest had not slipped up on me, one single 
bit. I looked across at Abbie, and she looked 
just as confident as I felt. The glow that 
had come with her welcome back to school 
had lasted right into the classroom. 

I looked down at her paper—I couldn’t 
help seeing it, for it was right at my elbow. 
Besides, I was interested in knowing what 
she meant to write about. Maybe having a 
sprained ankle, for she certainly ought to 
know that firsthand. I saw her title, and 
you could have knocked me down with a 
feather. There, across the top line, she 
had written, School—As I[ See It. 

I was stunned. [ was furious. My first 
impulse was to cry out, “That’s mine!” 

Instead, I sat still. How could she have 
known that she had taken my topic? I 
hadn’t mentioned it to her. I had just kept 
talking school to her, practically suggesting 
the title. And even if she had known I 
meant to use it, I couldn't have stopped her. 

Anyway, I wouldn't have stopped her 
now, any more than a mother would stand 
up and claim credit for the speech her child 
was making. Abbie looked so happy and 
glowing, so like a girl ought to look, so dif- 
ferent from the way she had once looked. I 
felt responsible for her. And it was the 
funniest thing, but I loved her. Almost as 
much as I loved Jeanie, but in an entirely 
different way. 

[ didn’t say a word. I just smiled, a sort 
of crooked smile, but one I meant to be en- 
couraging. Then I began writing. I wrote 
my title firmly: On Having a Sprained Ankle. 

Abbie read her theme trom the stage. The 
photographers were there and the news re- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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simple 


as that... 


The earliest rubberized fabric — 
i invented by Mackintosh — became 
{jj soft and sticky in the summer, 
i}i stiff and useless in the winter. 
til It remained for an American — |}! 
Charles Goodyear, the inventor of |]! 
**vulcanization’’—to make rubber 
j}a useful commercial product. 


The TRIUMPH Flashlight Bat- {}} 
tery is another example of the 
American genius for improvement. 











ple, the TRIUMPH Battery has 
NO SHELF DETERIORATION, 


i 

' 

} 

{ 

a j 
Constructed on a new princi- |}} 
i 

: i 
even at high temperatures! j 
} 


Regardless of when it was made or how |} 
long you keep it, yournew TRIUMPH |}! 
Flashlight Battery will be 100% effi- {|| 
cient when you are ready to put it |}! 
into use. 



































>* TRIUMPH WILL. 








FOLLOW VICTORY x < 
For duration, TRIUMPH INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED of 





Dressing Table Tricks 








by KAY HARDY 


@ IT’S EASY to make one yourself from an old table or a 
shelf bracketed to the wall. Keeping them crisp and clean 
is half their charm, so plan to use only washable fabrics. 
You can use dress fabrics . . . and perhaps make yourself 
a housecoat to match. Choose your favorite style and 
write to us for a direction leaflet telling you HOW. (Be 
sure to enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope.) Fluffy 
Ruffles may be made for under $2; Trim and Tailored will 
only cost about .75¢ if you can wheedle a discarded sheet 
from mother . . . otherwise plan on about $1 more. The 
sophisticated draped arrangement 
may be made from old sheets you 
have dyed into gaily contrasting col- 

















ors, or it will cost about $1.50 if you 
use remnants of plain and patterned 
dress fabric. 











ARE RUFFLES AND RIBBONS your sup 


pressed desire? 


Then gather polka-dot 
—~ ted cotton into a full petticoat skirt, use 

———— plain colored fabric for the ruffles, and 
I tie a crisp bow of matching or con 
trasting ribbon at center front of the 
skirt and the ruffled mirror slip cover, 





yy " 





ARE YOU THE TAILORED TYPE? 


Crisply pleat a starched skirt of E | / 
plain white sheeting (or piqué). 
Use candy-striped cotton (any color 


combination that fits the color 
scheme of your room) for top and | 


scalloped banding, as well as to NY 
frame the hand-me-down mirror, \ ‘ 
. 
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ARE YOU THE GAL who’s always 
looking for something new? If you 
set the styles for your crowd, and 
like to be different, try this mod- 
ern draped treatment 
color contrast. It’s simpler to make 
than it looks. Frame the ends of 
the mirror in fabric . . leave the 
top and the bottom edges bare! 


with gay 








Eikton, Md., will continue to produce 100% for Victory 44 September, 1945 
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IT’S FUN. Try a date dress with matching 
hat. Or school jumper with broad shoulders. 
Send for these easy, accurate patterns today. 
Only 20¢ each—with complete sewing chart. 
Pattern T-4937: Sizes 11 to 17, 12 to 18. 
Size 13 takes 254 yards, 39 inch fabric, 
7. yards contrasting fabric. 

Patte »rn T-9305: Sizes 10 to 16. Size 12 takes 
17% yards, 39 inch fabric; blouse 1% yards. 
Use STAR TWIST Mercerized Sewing 
Thread — fast colors — will boil! STAR 
seams are “stitched to stay”! 


C MERCERIZED SEWING THREAD 





With every pattern, full 
directions for making the 
newest crocheted hat and 
bag sets! 


\MERICAN THREAD CO., Pattern Dept. A. G, 9 
143 W. 17th St., New York 11, N. Y 


Lenclose TWENTY CENTS (20c) for each pattern checked: 


T-1937, size ‘ (] T-9305, size 
NAME 
DRESS 
ry... STATE 
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LOOKING for™ 
SOMETHING? 


MARK YOUR Bag Zl -_ —_ 
WITH 
CASH 'S names 


verty. Mark everything 





“i 


n't worry about clothing or other pr« 
h CASH'S NAMES. Identification is easy—positive—economi- 

because your name is woven-—to last and last. Perfect for 
e Armed Forces, Ask your Dept. Store, or write us 


+ J 55 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., 
or 6200 So. Gramercy Pi., Los Angeles 
44, Cal., or 25 Gray St., Belleville, Ont. 


PRICES 








THREE DOZEN $1.50 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 


NINE DOZEN $2.50 
TWELVE DOZEN $3.00 





A Medal for Becky 
(Continued from page 43) 


porters. Mrs. Barclay herself came out, mag- 
nificent in her furs and gold-headed cane. 
Abbie had on the print dress, and looked per- 
fectly grand. I had done her hair myself. 

That theme of hers was something pretty 
special. It was a dozen times better than 
anything I could have done, and I knew it. 
For [ had meant to write about the things 
that went on around school. Abbie’s was 
deeper than that. Hers was the feel of 
school. The things we think of, waiting for 
the bell to ring. That frantic, hopeless feel- 
ing we have when we are sure We are going 
to be called on for that question we don’t 
know. The smells of the halls and the class- 
rooms—ink, and sweeping compound, and 
chalk and wet clothes on a rainy day. Sounds. 
Hopes. Dreams. All the mingle ‘d essence of 
the things that make school what it is. 

I was sitting between Jeanie and 
when Abbie began to read her theme. 
at the first sentence, sat up very 
“That’s yours,” he said. “Hey, they've made 
a mistake! She’s reading your theme.” 

“Keep still,” I hissed. “I can explain.” 

Ile kept muttering to himself until I finally 
told him all about it. “But don’t you go blab- 
bing it. She’d feel awful, if she knew.” 

They say girls are the ones who can’t keep 
secrets, but I'm not so sure. For Mike did 
blab it to about everyone. He must have! 
I know—because of what happened. 

Every year a medal is given in Allen High. 
It’s strictly a pupil affair. They started 
and they award it. It’s nothing but a red 
ribbon pinned on with a safety pin, but we'd 
rather have it than if it were made of solid 
gold. It’s the Medal for the Best Sport. 

This year they gave it to me. 

I didn’t deserve it a bit. I know I didn’t. 
But I’m going to try to—truly I am. 


Mike 
Mike, 
straight. 


She Designs for You 
(Continued from page 21) 


how style-observant you become, how you 
can trace the growth in your taste. Good 
style, she adds, is nothing but good taste. 
Take an art course, too. Any art course 
will teach you about colors that go together, 
and colors that don’t, and things about line, 
and proportion, and little tricks you can play 
with design. Then, she says, after you've 
convinced yourself and your family that you 
really want to be a dress designer, choose a 
school to study in. She recommends college, 
if you can find one that can give you plenty 
of design training, or a specialized school, 
like the Fashion Institute of Art and Tech- 
nology in New York. 
She adds that even if you don’t become a 
you'll still have learned 
something—an illustrator, for 
instance, or a fabric 
maker, or a model. There are so many 
trades that it would be pretty 
jobless with good training. 
And we don’t think anyone has to tell vou 
that even if you give up in the middle of it 
to get married, you won't have lost a thing. 
What husband wouldn’t like a wife 
could design her own clothes—and maybe 
the baby’s, too? 


dress designer, 
enough to be 
designer, or a dress- 


allied 


hard to be 


Ww ho 
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There will again be South 
Bend tackle for a// types of 
fishing, but here’s the tackle 
to make the fly rod angler 
cheer! Mind you, we're not yet in pro- 
duction and can’t quote prices, but we 
can tell you about our plans! 
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EXCEL-ORENO 
Superb Silk Line 
The fact that many, many Excel-Oreno 
lines are in use today, after years of 
service, is proof enough that quality is 
always worth a little extra. 
; , 
a 











OREN-O-MATIC 
“The Balanced Reel” 
The most popular automatic ever made 
—the war years saw it become a prized 
i “collector's item."” No. 1130 and No. 
1140, in beautiful anodized aluminum, 
will be available first. 


South Bend Split Bamboo 
Fly Rods 
In your new South Bend rod you'll get 
the precision craftsmanship of a custom 
rod at production prices—a tod of genu- 
ine Tonkin cane with four extra years 
of seasoning in our vaults. 


orn ORERO v ~ 
oo. 
TRIX-ORENO Fly Rod Models 
These two popular fly rod sizes, No. 593 and No. 


594, in favorite patterns, will be made FIRST! 
Tell your dealer how many you want. 


Get This Book FREE! 
This beautifully printed 48-page book shows all 
36 prize winners in our 1944 
Fishing Photo Contest and full 
color pages of your favorite 
“Quality Tackle.’ Send for it, 
enjoy the fine photography and 
Start your peacetime planning 
It's Free! 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 

865 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 


Buy and Keep More War Bonds 


SOUTH BEND 
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MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS - Minneapolis 11, Minn. 








T PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 40 Sheets Whippet Bond & 
20 Matching Envelopes *** only ++ 


We will elegantly print anyone's 
name and address, business or per- 
sonal style, on 40 sheets of crisp, 
new Whippet Bond Stationery 
(made by Hammermill), and on 20 
matching envelope ee—ali for only 
25c! Or, if you send $1.00 for four 
sets we'll include one extra set 

FREE of any extra charge—or 5 
setsin all postpaid! Same name, or 
as many as 5 different names on sta- 
tionery. Money-Back Guaran- 
tee. Supply limited. Order Now! 
WESTERN STATIONERY CO. 
Dept. 1394), Topeka, Kansas 





























































































“Ashamed of your , 


Comper, 


says Penny. 








Wash every day with warm 
water, and the fluffy lather 
of mild Resinol Soap. See how clean and 
soft your skin looks and feels. 

Then use soothing Resinol Ointment to 
relieve itchy smarting of pimply spots 
and help nature heal them. It’s so easy! 

Let Resinol help you as it does other girls. 


OINTMENT 
Ano SOAP 








Dear Brother Bob 


(Continued from page 9) 


you today. (You should see Mom, she prac- 
tically stops strangers on the street to tell 
them every time we have mail from you. Me, 
I'm different. I only tell people who resem- 
ble people I know 

The second reason may 
slightly silly. I know I'm 
sixteen-year-old (and I can't possibly figure 
out why you call me “Miss Modesty”) but 
you must not begrudge me my youth in one 


strike you as 
a highly superior 


respect 
I DO 
Well, 


news. 


adore Hollywood celebrities. 

today I heard the most marvelous 
Cedarville is going to be part of a 
nationwide bond-selling tour and we're go- 


ing to have ‘some real, honest-to-goodness 
“moom pitcher” stars right here, in our very 
own Town Hall. I bet the place will be 
filled to the rafters! And your Jenny is go- 
ing to be hanging from the best rafter in 
the house. 

Work is still fun, and I'm even growing 
used to Letitia. 

My hair needs washing. I certainly wish 


vou were here to say, “Are you using the 
bathroom again?” 
Your 


movie fan, 
JENNY 


Hy a Sailor, am I excited: 
Remember when L happened 


and my good ne SS 
to mention, 
just in passing, of course, that were going 
to have a Hollywood bond-selling troupe in 
Cedarville? Well, today when I got to work 
Tom asked me if T had heard about it. 
“Uh-huh.” 1 said, trying to 
sophisticated and 


(Continued on page AS 


sound Very 


matter-of-fact, as though 


Get Your Start in Art 


(Continued from page 35 


from all kinds of manufacturers and adver- 
tisers and finally from magazines. She's now 
a very successful artist with four charming 
children who draw almost as well as she 
does Clare Says they simply believe that 
everyone draws . . . just as naturally as 
everyone eats! 

Finally, just about at the top of the artistic 
heap, there’s Barbara Schwinn—one of the 


best illustrators of bright boy-and-girl fiction 


in the magazine field. As like as not when 
an art director wants a smart, sophisticated 
illustration he tells his secretary to “get 
Glamour” . . . and he means Barbara 
Schwinn. Her casual, smartly dressed girls 
stem from early experience in doing store 
advertising—“she literally worked her way 
from the ground up.” says Wildey. “Started 


on shoes! 
Well, there you have it 
sons in how to make an 


off. So if you like 


object les- 
career pay 
and you're 


four 
artistic 


to draw con- 


vinced that vou have a genuine Hair for it 
go to it—get a start in art! But let’s close on 
a note of sober caution. An ilfustrator’s ca- 


hard work, too. 
heart’s content, but 


reer is fun but it’s plenty 
So draw to your 
before you settle seriously for a career in art 
be awfully that spark of 
genuine talent which can boost you to suc- 
cess if you give it everything you have. 


away 


sure vou have 


16 September, 1945 
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THE PRIZE-WINNING JOKE 
Eggs-Actly! 


Diner: Two eggs, please. Don't 
fry them a minute after the white is 
cooked. Don’t turn them over. Not too 
much salt and no pepper. Well, what 
are you Waiting for? 

Waiter: The hen’s name is Mary. 
Is that all right, sir?—Sent by JoycLn 
Grootuuts, Dielerich, Illinois. 











Hazards of War 


SeNtRY: Who goes there? 

Voice: Friend with cookies. 

Sentry: Pass friend, halt cookies.—Sent 
by Janet Etser, Maxwell Field, Alabama. 


Buried Treasure 


“Willie!” 
“Yes, Pop?” 
“Can you carry a tune?” 

“Sure!” 

“Well, carry the one you’re whistling out 
in the back yard and bury it!”—Sent by 
Marcia Siena, Saratoga Springs, New York. 

Diplomacy 

Teacuer: Bill, give me a sentence with 
an object. 

STUDENT: 

TEACHER: 
object? 

STUDENT: My __ report 
card.—Sent by Rira Kusu- 
NER, Duquesne, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Teacher, you are very pretty 
What is the 


Nature Study 


Finst JUNGLE FIGHTER: 
What is it that has six legs, 
is black and red, is as long 
as your rifle, wiggles 
iround, and makes a noise 
like a machine gun? 

SECOND JUNGLE FiGHT- 
rr: Gosh, I don’t know. 

Finst JUNGLE FIGHTER: 
T don’t know either, but 
the darn thing’s in your fox 
thole.—Sent by Betty 
Hurp, Ridgeway, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Courtesy 
of Collier's 





Short Cut 


“Willie,” asked the teacher of the new 
pupil, “do you know your alphabet?” 

“Yes, miss,” replied Willie. 

. “Well,” continued the teacher, “what letter 
comes after A?” 

“All of ’em!” was Willie’s triumphant re- 
ply.—Sent by Wanva Wiis, Rockdale, 
Texas. 


Consistant 
Kay: What is the most bashful thing in 


the world? 
May: Dunno. 


Kay: A clock, because it always has its’ 


hands before its face.—Sent by Dona Hinps, 
Fontana, California. 


Dollars and Tense 


Teacuer: The sentence, “My father had 
money,” is in the past tense. Now, Junior, 
what tense would you be putting it in if you 
said, “My father has money”? 

Junior: Pretense.—Sent by 
Smitn, Walhalla, South Carolina. 


ALICE Jo 


Candid Shot 


SMALL Boy (running into a store): Quick, 
help me, my father is being chased by a bull!! 

Cverk (excitedly): What can I do? 

SmMaLL Boy: Put a film in my camera— 


hurry!—Sent by Mary Louise Pearce, Lake 
Linden, Michigan. 







“I guess I just wasn’t cut out for a desk job, Miss Greely.” 





Send THe AMERICAN Girv your funniest joke, telling us your name, age, and address. 





A book will be awarded to every girl whose joke is published in the above box. 
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Highest 
honors for ( 
*Inherent ae \ \ 
Quality go to \ 
brassieres by \ . 

Maiden Form. . as 
as unsurpassed 
in styling, 

fabrics and 
workmanship! 











































If you can’t find your style at first, try again! Dealers 
get supplies monthly. Send for Style and Conservation 
Folders: Maiden Form Brassiere Co.. Inc.. New York 16., 


MAKE BIG CASH 


TAKE ORDERS FOR 


S R 
MGirerter, Aseor is 

TY aay ear' \e 
Eve** cyart “cam? 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 





As a special introductory offer, the reliable West- 
$t 





err ationery Company will print -absolutely 
FREE of charge or obligation-—-your own full 
name on 25 fine-quality beautiful name cards. Or, 
you may have TWO sets of 25 cards each, one 
with your name the second set with another 
name! Limit of two sets of name cards to one 
person. Please enclose 10c per set for handling 
and mailing. Your orders filled promptly NO 
HOLD-UP. This is a good-will offer to make new 
friends. If you are not entirely pleased with the 
cards, just tell us so and we'll cheerfully refund 
your money, but you keep the cards. They’re 
yours, absolutely FREE of charge or obligation. 
Offer strictly limited. Send 10c and one name or 
20c and two names, TODAY! Please hand-print 
names you want us to print on cards. Send your 
order NOW! You'll be proud to have your owarg 
Personal NAME CARDS! 


WESTERN STATIONERY CO. 
Dept. 260-3, 110 E. 6th, TOPEKA, KANSAS 











(Continued from page 46) 
Hollywood didn’t mean a thing to me. But 
I guess it showed. 

“Say,” Tom said, looking at me as though 
he were discovering a new side of my per- 
sonality. “Say, I bet you’re one of those 
girls who has pictures of movie stars all over 
her walls, and keeps a scrapbook or two 
on the side.” ‘ 

I tried feebly to deny it, but then I 
changed my mind and asked what difference 
it made whether I had pictures on my wall. 
Did that mean I couldn’t be a good news- 
paperwoman? 

“Not at all, not at all.” he mumbled, and 
then he jumped out of his seat. “Have I got 
an idea, Toots!” he shouted. 

He ran into Mr. Walters’ room and I 
couldn’t hear what they said, but in a little 
while Tom called me in. 

Tom was grinning and I had visions of his 
having told Walters that anyone silly enough 
to get excited about movie stars didn’t be- 
long in a newspaper office, so I was prepared 
to defend my honor. But as it turned out 
I didn’t have to. 

“Jenny,” Walters began, “how'd you like 
to write a feature article. with a by-line and 
all?” 

Dear Bob, how would I like 
feature article? How would I like to look 
like Betty Grable? How would T like the 
war to end and have you home again? I 
guess I didn’t say anything at all, but some- 
how they got the idea that I would. 

“It’s this way.” explained Tom, putting 
his arm around my shoulders. probably be- 
cause I looked weak to. stand “We 
thought it would be novel if we had a teen- 
ager give her impressions of the bond rally 
and of the Hollywood stars who are going to 
honor our fair city.” 

I won't go into all the rest of the conver- 
sation, because truthfully, Twas a little dazed 
for the rest of the But the sum total 
(sweet, sweet sum total) is that Letitia’s to 
cover the rally but TH go along to gather 
impressions. Then Tl im- 
pressions in my own inimitable way 

I'd like to go on and on, but poor Bob, 
who can’t even holler “Uncle.” must be tired. 
Mother and Dad send lov« 

Your impressionable 
JENNY 


to write a 


too 


day 


write up those 


Brother, dear brothe: 
From the peak of ecstasy. to 
of despair. 


the depths 


I can hardly be flip. I'm so miserable. 
Letitia did it, Bob. She won't let me. Oh, 
dear, I guess I can’t even write a_ letter 
intelligibly. 


What happened was that today, when 
Mr. Walters explained to Letitia what he and 
Tom had decided, she sweetly, but firmly, 
said “No.” She didn’t even try to speak so 
that I couldn’t hear 

“No sixteen-year-old hanging on to my 
skirt .. . I'm perfectly capable of writing for 
teen-age consumption, absolutely 
ridiculous, really.” 

The sad thing is that it’s true. She can 
write for any age she wants to. I think she 
writes better than anyone else here 

Well, you'd think Mr. Walters would have 
stood up for my rights. He would have, if 
this were the movies. And Letitia would 


too 
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Dear Brother Bob 


quit, and there would be Jenny, new society 
reporter. 

Only thats not what happened. What 
happened is that Walters said, “Have it your 
way, Letitia.” and then I cried right in front 
of them all. 

So here I am bawling in my root beer. 
Forgive this non-morale-building letter. I 
wish you were here. 

Love 
S 


Dear Robert: 

My last five letters should be called “Jenny 
in an Emotional Stew” or “How to Alienate 
Your Brother by Writing Long Tempestuous 
Missives.” . 

And this one, sir, will be the longest, 
most amazing of them all. But bear with 
me, because this ends “L’Affair Jenny vs. 
Letitia.” I'm going to begin at the beginning 
and go through it all, otherwise I wouldn't 
be doing it justice. 

Yesterday was the day the Hollywood war- 
bond selling troupe was to arrive. 
I'm not a real fan, because my disappoint- 
ment about the article completely eclipsed 
my previous elation. 

The actors were to arrive on the 12:12 
and Letitia was going to cover the arrival, 
which promised to make a good story, what 
with at least half of Cedarville’s population 
crowded into the station. I had planned to 
be there, and Walters gave me the afternoon 
off. But somehow, after I left the office, I 
headed for River Park in the opposite di- 
rection. 

I sat down on a bench and tried looking 
at the whole thing in its proper 


I guess 


perspec- 


tive. but I couldn’t. I was just mad and 
unhappy about it, all the way through, 

I did a thorough job of feeling sorry for 
myself for about three quarters of an hour, 
Then along came a man and sat down on 
my bench. (No, you suspicious thing, he 
was in his fifties. ) : 

We both sat quietly for a few minutes, but 
then my forlorn face was more than he could 
take and he asked me what was the matter 
and why wasn’t I down at the station with 
everyone else. It was so good to talk to some- 
one that before I knew it I had told him the 
whole story. I was a little ashamed of feel- 
ing so bad, so I put a lot of emphasis on how 
what I really wanted was the experience of 
writing a story, whether it was about Holly- 
wood stars or not. 

He looked a little skeptical and then he 
said, “Well, if it’s just writing experience you 
want, why don’t you interview me?” 

I couldn’t think of an answer, so that’s 
exactly what I did. Right there in the park 
I asked an absolute stranger hundreds of per- 
sonal questions. 

I really did a thorough job of it. I found 
out his name, occupation (scientist!) what 
he thought this war would do for science in 
the future, what he thought of Cedarville, 
everything Journalism IIT had taught me to 
ask and then some. 

It seems he’s doing some hush-hush work 
for the Government (I loved the “no com- 
ment” parts) and arrived in Cedarville on 
the 12:12. He decided to get off here very 
suddenly, because he remembered a wire 
that needed to be sent, and he was taking 
the 4:47 to New York. 

I don't know why it made me feel better 
to be interviewing him, but it did. After I 

(Continued on page 50 


IN PRAISE OF sHIRTTAILS 


























My father tucks his shirttails in, 

Which, to my notion, is a sin; 

For shirttails are a lovely sight, 
Deserving of some poet's bright 
Enduring ode. It makes me sad 

To see ‘em slighted so by Dad. 

His office would be brighter far 
Without the business suits that mar 

The scenery, and make the place 

A sort of dignified disgrace. 

Oh, how much better if the men 
Worked in their flowing shirttails. Then 
Dad's office would have atmosphere, 
Vitality, and youthful cheer. 

Shirttails have character; they add 

A joyful note to lass and lad, 

To young and old. | even urge 

That Grandpa have himself a splurge, 
Appearing with his shirttails flowing 
Some day when there are breezes blowing! 


—by BOBBY-SOCKS 
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: Design for Citizenship | - 
d and 
sous (Continued from page 36) : ’ THERE'S HEALTH 
rh HANDY HELPER'S 
. hour, happier, better places in which to live. INGLE AND FUN 
wn on Some told that they’d like to do some- J When canning AHEAD ON A 
ng, he thing for world peace, to build understand- e U/Z Ne 7} peaches, beans 
ing among nations. or yams, 
es, but They want to correspond with girls from ’ Or making 
- could other lands. (Do you have any preferences? — jellies, 
matter§ How’s your French, Chinese, Spanish, Rus- ams... 
n with sian or Assamese? ) What should 
‘some-f| A few girls suggested international gath- you use to 
im the erings to be held when war conditions per- mark each jar 
f feel-f mit. Girl Scouts used to sponsor such meet- So all may 
m how} ings every year and finance them through know what One fine day Shelby will get its “Hon- 


contents are? orable Discharge” from military serv- 
ice. Soon after you can again count on 
owning a handsome, sturdy new Shelby 
ven hef A lot of girls thought of world friendship + Rey mating Bape 0 te aithe 
ce you ‘ Ss of — 4 hing oe — RYIVOOW outlines gianstnien the Shelby cael 

ries. 1ey na neipe ne Mec TOSS, COl- - ° 
that’s} lected clothing, and made gifts to the vari- A CANNING LABELS . The Shelby Cycle Co. Shalby, Olle 


e park} ous relief agencies. They will do more of At Stationery Departments Everywhere RIDE WITH YOUR CROWD ON A SHELBY 
@ 





nce off the Juliette Low World Friendship Fund. 
Holly-} Your contributions can make more meetings 
possible soon. 











of per-} this sort of thing. 
One group suggested that the Girl Scouts 
found] of the United States make a nationwide col- 














) whatf lection of toys to be sent before December EASY ah i LUZ” 

so lec t ys t ; t os — — - SELL THESE GORGEOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS 
nce inf 25th to children in liberated countries “be- WAY TO Christina Cards Speier oe sie It’s easy to take orders for these delightful Hand Processed 
arville 2 it’s } ‘ 2 > had Each order pays you liberal cash profit. Christmas Assortment, Religious and Everyday Cards. No 
‘ ei cause its been so long since they ve had a EXTRA Other Personal Cntistman Ca ards. Also Box experience needed. You just show them to friends, relatives, 

° » ssortments s. No < 
me tof real Christmas. sie hevet tere “FREE Personal Sam- tplendid profits, ta. Zone coors Hie «= to fall ine, Bee 
ask for sample box of 21 Ca 

On the other hand, the troops that planned CASH L Assortment on approval. Write today! ards. Make spare-time cash. Send for samples today. 
- i] . ~ 642 ith S Street, 
Phillips CardCo., 352 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC. Seat’ 24D Nolyone, Mass. 








1 work] to correspond with girls abroad “to see what 
9 COM we can learn from them” had something too. 
ile on] Their letters should be welcomed by girls 
© very in countries where Americans sometimes ap- 
t Wire near to be people who think they have all 
taking} the answers and nothing to learn. 





DDELS .. “tts HER NEW 


pERILEE Schuvinn Built Bicycle 

























Veterans’ aid is nothing vague to many MERILEE PEDDELS ITS GOT A WHIZ WHEW/AN 
better of these practical girls. It means cutting the JUS GOT HER NEW / OF A BRAKE TOO, /MERILEE WILL) ELECTRIC 
\fter If funniest cartoons and most interesting stories SCHWINN BIKE/ FOR SAFETY— YOU EVER GO /LIGHT /AN' 

out of current magazines and pasting them : \ ; 

into scrapbooks, going into civilian hospitals \ NO KIODIN | PLACES ON eros 
as aides to release more nurses for military BoY/ ILL BET * CAN STOP ON ) THAT SWELL BALLOON 
hospitals, doing whatever jobs may be ITS EASY RI DIN. TIRES- 
needed by agencies that help returning men LOOK AT THAT wow/ 
and women of our armed services. - 






By the time you read this, all returns 
from the survey will be in and tabulated. | 
The Girl Scout national Plan of Work for the 
next two years will have been built on the 
ideas of the girls themselves. 

From time to time, THE AMERICAN GIRL 
will bring you news of more of the exciting 
developments from this Plan. In Girl Scout 
Week, which runs this year from October 
28th to November 3rd, your local Girl Scout 
Plan of Work will probably be presented to 
men and women in your community who in 
their own lives typify “Citizenship in Ac- 
tion.” 

At the same time, the nationa! Plan of 
Work—Design for Citizenship by American 
Girls for American Girls—will be presented 
en to the nation. It is every girl’s blueprint for 
a better America and a better world. 

THe AMERICAN GiRL salutes the American 
girls who helped draw up this unique de- 
sign for citizenship. We're counting on you 
now to follow your own common-sense sug- 
gestions, to go from blueprint to action—in 
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fact, to citizenship in action around the It’s really super! Packed ' ARNOLD. SCHWINN & CO ‘ 
! with color-photos of your favorit 

3 world! | Holly, og one Radi sil: seme 1 1705 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois : 
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See how they enjoy a we rid of fun ! Plea end me FREE Movie Star-Bicycle Folder | 

| , recreation, and adventure on their I r 

wing! IF YOU’RE NOT REGISTERED | Sc hwinn ~— Bicy les bay apa for i ’ 
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YOU’‘RE NOT A GIRL SCOUT | FREE—but supply is limited. Get your copy § : 
OCKS | —fill out and mail the coupon—right now ‘ Addr weeaie ‘ 
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FINDER”’! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
today for big new edition, —_ ilustrated, 
enabling you instantly to i difti 
cult stamps 


THY stTame 
FINDER 


approval applicants enclosing 3c postage! 
Mlustrated bargain list included. 


GARCELON ‘STAMP COMPANY, Box 907, CALAIS, MAINE 


‘ABI¢QLAI] $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


wow! FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted, and unpicked just as re 
ceived from church missions, other sources. Africa 
America, Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, 
other countries, Includes few commemoratives, airmails, ¢ 
stamps cataloging up to 25c¢ or m euch! Bixzest Value 
Stampdom—and you might find something really valuable 
Price only Oe - serious approval applicants! Money back 
if not delig! 

|AMESTOWN ‘STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, New York 


“Desirable New Falkland Island Dependency 


Stamp, MacArthur stamp from Australia, Abyssinian 
Wild Elephant issue. plus host of others from New 
Caledonia, Indo-China, Russia, Cuba. Wallis & Futuna 
Dutch Indies, China. Philippines. etc., only 5c to ap- 
proval applicants. Big Dime Packet List free! 


METHUEN STAMP SERVICE, INC. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


reign Coin Banknote 
‘ illustrated 
Fri k approval 
‘ for 3c postage. 
BARC AINS: ‘ pntionmeee 
ents Tie Woode n nickel 
e: Chinese Dollar 


~ VICTORY PACKET FREE 


Includes stamps from Tanganytka—British Cayman Islands—Ant- 

mal — Searce Baby-head — Coronation — Early Victorlan — Airmail! 

Map Stamps—with Big Catalogue—all free—send Se for postage 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY 


Dept. AG Toronto Canada 


Different. worldwide collec- 
tion, Nyassa. Sudan. Persia 
Siam Egypt many oth- 


ers, including airmails. commemo- 
ratives. etc 25c with approvals 
HAGUE, 


L. 
318 Bellevista, Newark, Ohio 


31 Diff. Washington Stamps, Etc. 
This Brazil Washington stamp, also giant 
6 color Eenuador showing A 
Washington in BIG LOT 
medical set to combat T 
Victory issue, pirate tate. Cigar Stamp, 
others, All only de ith approvals. 


Grayson Stamp Co. P.O. Box 559. 6 Sherma' Nena 


TRIANGLES livia Triangles; Arabia, Thai- 


iand, Canniballand. etc. FREE with approvals for ze 
poErase. SEMINOLE STAMPS, Gien Burnie- id 


Liberia Zoo Triangle, Sedmeds Air- 
F x E E mail, Tunisia, Victoria, Thailand, Africa, 
etc. FREE with approvals for 3c postage. RENFRO, 
Box eras’ Redondo Beach, Calif. 


Giant Siberia he Midget Bo- 


Liberia Airmail Triangle, Morocco, Giraffe 

Moz: me bi ue whuku Caribbean, Sit 

ria vi ‘ J Africa ete all FREE 
1 tc postage 


FIELD. ‘Box 212, DERBY, MAINE 


Tannou Touva ‘‘Teddy Bear’’ Triangle, Tangar 
FREE yika, a Uganda, 8S. Seas, “‘Stork’’ stamp, 
Africa, etc all FREE with approvals for 3c postage 
DOMINION STAMPS, Box 30-G, Arlington, Va. 


DIFF. Guatemala TRIANGLE, ‘‘Bull-Fight’ 

stamp, Balkan Aviator, RAF stamp. others— 
GIVEN with approvals for 4c postage 

a 378 Read, Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 


5 beautiful picture stamps from Mozambique 
Co. with request for my ~~ — two cent 
stamps. Thousands of tt H. E 
Codwise, Box 5, Melrose. "Wightands, Mass 


What nove you to offer? 
A Collection? A ‘‘Shoe Box’’ accumulation? Anything in 
stamps. We urgently need them. Spot cash paid. Cosmopoli- 
tan Stamp Co., 1457 Broadway, (Times Square), New York. 


FREE! 1 a British Empire Packet. Postage 3c. WIL- 
* LIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 
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FREE!!! dw vay | 802 Welsh Bldg. Bay City, Mich. 
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Cl 100 «diff 50c. Approvals. ESTES 
STAMP SERVICE, Boothton, Alabama 


Dear Brother Bob 


finished I thanked him in a manner be- 
fitting a reporter, and he you're-welcomed 
me in a manner befitting a celebrity. 

I felt much better then, so just for the 
fun of it I went home and banged out 
(doesn’t that sound professional?) a good, 
long feature. 

O.K., Bob. I know I 
brother and I’m sure 
happy ending by now. 
WAS important. 
this morning. 

When I got to the office everyone was 
there, including Letitia, and they all looked 
hangdoggish. Walters was growling, “Five 
could find 
him.” He pretended he was pulling his hair 
out, and I think he really did pull a few. I 
was afraid to ask what he was talking about, 
but little by little I began to piece the story 
together 

The Hollywood troupe had been forced 
to change their plans very suddenly and just 
weren't there when the 12:12 pulled in. 
(They're coming next week, I think.) Every- 
one was so disappointed about it that no one 
noticed a middle-aged gentleman leave the 
train, and besides. there was nothing much 
about him to notice. 

Later on in the day, Mr. Walters received 
a tip that an important man had arrived in 
town on the train that didn’t bring the actors. 
This man, it seems, was one of the very 
upper crust in the scientific world, and was 
now devoting all his time to the war effort. 

So Walters sent Charley, Danny, Carl, and 
Tom to try to find him. But they couldn't. 
because he hadn’t checked in at any hotel 

At just about this point my brain started 


have a_ brilliant 
you've guessed the 
You're right. He 
Only I didn’t know it until 


reporters, and not a single one 





SERGE 
WOLFE 


LS ourtesy of 
Collier's 


(Continued from page 48) 


to clear a little. I whispered to Tom, “What 
was his name?” When Tom whispered the 
name back I let out such a “Whoop” that 
even Walters, who hadn’t stopped snapping 
at everyone, was quieted. 

“Hold the presses!” I screamed. (That 
has been my ambition for the past five years 
—some day to scream, “Hold the 

dashed out of the office, ran about fifty 
miles an hour to our house, grabbed the in- 
terview I had banged out last night, ran back 
at about forty-nine and three-quarter miles 
an hour, and was back in the editorial room 
before they had much of a chance to close 
their mouths, which had opened in surprise, 

I flung the story at Mr. Walters and then 
collapsed, all the while thinking what an 
absolute angel my scientist had been for 
practically forcing the interview on me. 

And so, dear brother, in today’s paper 
there appeared a scoop, scooped by none 
other than me. And underneath the head- 
line it says, “by Jennifer Jamison.” 

Carl changed it a little, of course, but 
mostly it’s my very own. I’m sending it to 
you under separate cover (it would spoil 
everything if I sent it with this). 

Letitia has now become aware of my ex- 
istence, and even congratulated me. Poor 
girl, if she’d let me go along with her I'd 
never have scored the scoop at all! 

So now I’m back at the morgue, but 
with honor. And Tom has tipped me off 
that Walters is planning to take me on full 
time, if I wish, when I finish school. 

Oh, Bobby, come on home, and my life 
will be complete. 

Your scooper-dooper sister, 
JENNY 


presses!) 





“Grandma’s teeth make a swell Jap!” 
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